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Fighting Organized Crime 


EDITORIAL 


I believe that the first step toward decent 
city government is to end the alliance be- 
tween groups of credulous foreign-born 
citizens and the corrupt men who get those 
groups to accept them as “leaders” so that 
they in turn might build a machine for 
their own advantage and lead some people 
to think that the sole source of city jobs 
is through the “leaders.’”’ These same cor- 
rupt men—the genial bootlegger, the pro- 
fessional gambler, the racketeer, and the 
political grafter—are appealed to by the 
criminals for protection, with the result that 
the “leaders” attempt to control the entire 
situation—the city hall and the underworld. 
Organized crime cannot exist in any city 
unless there is a partnership, politically and 
financially, between the criminals and the 
local government, and no city that is cor- 
rupt can be cleaned up unless the people 
who want it cleaned up are politically or- 
ganized for good government. 

With such backing, the chief administra- 
tor can do much do decrease the amount 
of crime in his city. For instance, by re- 
fusing to allow political grafters to assign 
street cleaning or similar jobs or privileges 
to henchmen, the administrator can break 
the alliance between the so-called “leaders”’ 
and the criminal element. In Milwaukee 
even laborers must pass an honest civil 
service examination before they are em- 
ployed by the city. Furthermore, the ad- 
ministrator is justified in being “extrava- 
gant” in order to save money. Milwaukee 
raised policemen’s wages not only because 
the men deserved it, but because the city 
wanted a police department where under- 
pay would not put a premium on dishon- 
esty. The result: we now have so good a 
police force that the taxpayers are saving 
$400,000 a year on their burglary insurance 
policies. In Chicago, the burglary insurance 
rate is $34.38 a thousand, with similar rates 
existing in Detroit and St. Louis, while in 
Kansas City the rate is $68.75. Milwaukee 
has a rate of $15.13 per thousand, about the 
same rate as in Rochester and Boston. 

Then, too, the chief administrator of a 





city can see to it that the police do not hold 
their jobs through politicians and that the 
police and criminals are not working to- 
gether. The chief of police in Milwaukee 
and there have been only two police chiefs 
in the past forty-six years, is practically the 
hire-and-fire boss of the department. Gangs 
are not allowed to organize. The judge sets 
trials and tells the county attorney when 
to appear in a criminal case. Milwaukee's 
law machinery is little different from that 
of other cities, but organized citizenry ex- 
pect more from their public officials than 
citizens of other towns seem to demonstrate 

Another thought in this connection is that 
the community that neglects to provide 
clean recreation must pay the price in sup- 
plying boys and girls as crime fodder for 
the underworld. Providing clean recreation 
is as important a municipal function as edu- 


cation. Milwaukee has forty-eight well- 
organized playgrounds open the year 
around. Efficient organization of outdoor 


recreation is even more important than pro- 
viding such facilities. There is some form 
of free education for everyone in the city ; 
and the per capita circulation of library 
books is the largest of any city in the coun- 
try. These activities explain why we spend 
less than most cities for police, jail, and 
court service. New York City, for example 
spends six times as much out of each tax 
dollar as Milwaukee for police and court 
service, while we spend about twice as much 
for education and recreation. 

In the task of administering the affairs 
of a city, it is quite essential that the dollar 
sign be taken out of civic affairs and that 
the banner of service and honesty be placec 
in its stead. Council-manager governmen‘ 
is more efficient than the old traditional 
forms, but what is more important than the 
form of government is an organization of 
unselfish citizens who want clean govern- 
ment and are willing to fight for it. 


Wk W Morn 


Mayor or MILWAUKEE 
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Editorial Comment 


Prevention or Cure? 


The proverbial ounce of prevention being 
equivalent to a pound of cure has no truer 
application than to crime. This issue, which 
opens with a straightforward editorial by 
Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee, one of 
America’s outstanding mayors, is devoted 
very largely to articles dealing with crime 
and means for its prevention and cure. Mr. 
Butcher’s untimely death in January left 
unfinished a special article which he was 
preparing for Pustic MANAGEMENT, SO we 
have substituted an article by him which 
recently appeared in the United States 
Daily. Miss Bache tells us of some of the 
essentials of a juvenile court and what it 
ought to accomplish. 

If there is anything wrong with police 
departments in American cities it is quite 
obvious that any improvement must start 
with the individual patrolman. A night stick 
in the hands of a moron can do more to 
destroy an efficient police department in one 
day than 100 capable and intelligent police- 
men can rebuild in a year. Administrators, 
therefore, will be interested in reading the 
administrative problem section which de- 
scribes some of the methods of selecting 
patrolmen used in various cities of the 
country. 


Physical vs. Mental Illness 


There appears in a recent issue of the 
Survey Graphic a most stimulating article 
by Haven Emerson, M. D., entitled, “The 
Mind in the Breaking.” The following is 
an extract: 

There would be as much sense in sending a case 
of scarlet fever to a reformatory as in sending a 
delinquent schoolboy to jail. 

And then follows: 

The health officer must begin to ask himself 
such questions as: 

Will the psychiatrist get to the mean, lazy 
ne’er-do-well before the policeman does? 

Will the bully, the fearful child, the miserable 
man, meet a wise social worker before he is 
forced into an institution? 

Shall we require the reporting of family mis- 
fits to avoid the spread of communicable mental 
disorders? 


Can we place more emphasis upon the dura- 
tion of lifelong infections of the emotional life of 
the community and less upon the fatality rates 
of acute bacterial diseases? 

Can we learn that good health often depends 
more upon a change of attitude toward our fel- 
lows than upon a change of food, residence, work. 
or life partners? 

Can we divert people from the practice of 
self-treatment for their emotional miseries by 
tradition, current opinion, superstition, and win 
them to the influence of trained counselors? 

Dr. Emerson concludes that of a total 
population of 120 million people in the 
United States “we probably have 4,500,000 
children under five years of age with some 
behavior problem which, if not noted and 
in some measure dealt with, will lead to 
personal or family dilemma or disturbance.” 
Here is one more important problem to 
which progressive administrators had better 
be giving some attention. 


Meet Our Contributors 


DanreL W. Hoan—A.B., University of 
Wisconsin; Kent College of Law, Chicago; 
city attorney of Milwaukee, 1910-16; has 
served continuously since then as its mayor. 
He contends that no chief executive of a 
large city can accomplish much or expect 
to continue in office without the support of 
a united and aggressive political organiza- 
tion of all those citizens who want clean and 
serviceable government. 

Wittiam Lewis Butcuer, who died on 
January 15, had since 1910 been director of 
boys’ welfare of the Children’s Aid Society, 
New York City. He was also a valued mem- 
ber of the New York Crime Commission. 


Louise FRANKLIN Bacue.—Graduate of 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and postgraduate work at Simmons and 
Harvard. As a member of editorial staff 
of the American Red Cross, Miss Bache 
made a survey of health conditions in Eu- 
rope; was director of health education 
for Syracuse, New York, for several years, 
and since 1928, director of education, Na- 
tional Probation Association. 
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Some Methods of Preventing Crime' 


By WILLIAM LEWIS BUTCHER? 
Former Chairman, Subcommission on Causes, Crime Commission, State of New York 


The author proposes as remedies for the prevention of crime, com- 
munity interest in delinquents, individual study and care, proper utiliza- 
tion of spare time, and adequate provision for supervised recreation. 


The New York state crime commission, 
often referred to as the Baumes commis- ¢ 
sion, through its subcommission on causes, 
during the last four years of existence can- 
vassed public opinion to find the causes of 
crime; made an intensive study of the life 
histories of major offenders resident in the 
public institutions of New York state; un- 
dertook four environmental surveys, two of 
rural and two of urban communities; 
studied the relationship of the press to 
crime and the administration of justice; 
carefully analyzed the social case histories 
of 201 persistent truants in the New York 
City schools; studied 250 former truants to 
determine the influence of truancy upon 
later life histories; and concluded its work 
for 1929 by making a study of problem boys 
and their nonproblem brothers in the same 
families. 

All of these studies indicate that there is 
no unit cause of crime; that many factors 
contribute to the making of any criminal 
career; and, therefore, no simple remedies 
can be recommended for the prevention or 
cure of crime. 


How DeELINnQuENCcY Grows 


The studies show that delinquency begins 
in childhood, increases during adolescence, 
continues mounting and reaches its peak 
during the vigorous and adventurous years 
of young manhood. Statistics from all parts 
of the country indicate that this is uni- 
formly characteristic. 

Whether this tendency is because of 
biological, hereditary or environmental 
causes has been fruitlessly discussed. Of 
more practical importance is the question of 
how to correct these tendencies. 


1Reprinted from The United States Daily 
“Deceased January 15, 1931. 


This abnormality seems to obtain its pres- 
ent direction not so much from differences 
in criminality in the population at different 
ages as in the numbers of crimes committed 
by the same small percentage of criminals 
at different ages. 

The delinquent child commits compara- 
tively few offenses. Grown older and con- 
tinuing on as an offender he commits more 
and greater offenses. 

The problem, then, seems to resolve itself 
into one of changing the crime curve by 
reducing the subsequent adult offenses 
among the members of present-day juvenile 
delinquents by modifying their behavior in 
the direction of social usefulness. 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO DELINQUENCY 


For this reason the subcommission con- 
fined itself largely to the study of condi- 
tions that surround youth and influence be- 
havior and contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency at the plastic age when the young 
can be most effectively guided. 

The studies and reports are exhaustive 
and absorbingly interesting. They will 
spread before the layman or casual reader 
unthought-of phases of life, and are un- 
doubtedly valuable to sociologists, social 
agencies, educational institutions, and 
others in the Nation who are attempting to 
curb crime at its source. 

Some of the more important facts con- 
cerning juvenile delinquency challenge the 
attention of the community. First, juvenile 
delinquency is a year-round problem, reach- 
ing peaks in Spring and Autumn. Juvenile 
delinquency is primarily a boy problem; 
boys and girls are arraigned in our juvenile 
courts in a ratio of 8 to 1. 

The problem of delinquency increases 
with each succeeding age group. Arraign- 
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ments among delinquents of 14 to 15 are 
four times as numerous as among children 
10 and 11. Arraignments in the magistrate 
courts among boys 16 to 17 are twice as 
numerous as among boys 14 and 15. 

Bad housing undoubtedly has a distinct 
bearing on juvenile delinquency ratios. On 
four blocks studied the delinquency ratio 
was equal to the average for the area only 
in one block and above the average in all 
others. 

Juvenile delinquency among boys was 
greatest in the portions of areas most de- 
voted to commercial activities. Unsuper- 
vised poolrooms are most numerous where 
juvenile delinquency is greatest. Delin- 
quents are recruited in larger numbers from 
areas that have inadequate provision for 
wholesome supervised recreation. 

It was discovered that the spare-time 
leisure hours were the dangerous hours in 
the lives of our boys and girls, when they 
often play themselves into crime because of 
the absence of the opportunity to play un- 
der proper auspices and leadership. 

Too large a percentage of major offenders 
came from the group of persistent truants 
in the public schools. It is not contended 
that all persistent truants will become crim- 
inals, but the criminal class will be more 
largely recruited from the truants than from 
the nontruant group. 


MeEtTHops oF COMBATING CRIME 


In view of this fact it is timely that at- 
tention be paid to the causes of truancy, to 
the present-day truant, and for a plan to 
be devised for the future treatment of the 
problem. 

Four methods are being used in combat- 
ing crime and delinquency. They are the 
processes of (1) legal procedure, (2) social 
reform, (3) individual study and treatment, 
(4) utilization of spare time. 

The method of legal procedure, while 
necessary, is not apparently effective in pre- 
venting further crime among young offend- 
ers. The method of social reform is con- 
cerned with broad measures of social wel- 
fare, aimed at general factors influencing 
crime, and not at specific experiences in- 
fluencing criminals. 

The method of individual study and 
treatment gives the greatest promise of suc- 
cess in preventing crime. This method, rep- 
resented in the procedure of physicians, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and social work- 
ers, has in recent years gained great strength 
in the United States, as attested to in the 
increasing number of philanthropic organi- 
zations, private, public and endowed clinics, 
and Federal, State and municipal bureaus 
concerned with the study and guidance of 
juvenile delinquents and adult criminals. 


Standards for Juvenile Court and 
Probation Work 


By LOUISE FRANKLIN BACHE 
Director of Education. National Probation Association, New York City 


Probation and juvenile courts properly organized and staffed are im- 
portant factors in preventing crime. The author submits seven standards 


for such work. 


It was not so many years ago that our 
hospitals were known as pest houses, and a 
man without pock marks was a rarity. 
Those were the “good old times” of which 
we have heard our elders speak so often, 
when it was thought that epidemics had to 
run their course and the man who struggled 
against them was fighting Divine Provi- 
dence. 


We are wiser today and consequently are 
living happier, longer, and more com- 
fortable lives. We know through scientific 
study how we can cope successfully with 
epidemics, and better still—we have learned 
how to prevent them. We have learned to 
master situations and not be mastered by 
them. In other words we have learned to 
specialize. When a new building is to be 
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erected, a park to be laid out, or a bridge 
constructed, we call in specialists. We have 
applied specialized. knowledge to almost 
every part of our government except one, 
and that, strange to say, is where the big- 
gest leak occurs—the field of delinquency 
and crime. 

If children or adults were as physically 
ill as the average delinquent is mentally and 
morally ill we should seek the best medical 
advice. So far we have not seen the wisdom 
of this policy except in a few instances in 
dealing with our delinquents and criminals. 
The result is that the United States is pay- 
ing the largest annual crime bill in the 
world. The most modest estimates of the 
financial loss to our nation through crime 
annually is $6,000,000,000. Some estimates 
place the cost at $10,000,000,000. It has 
been computed that for every penny spent 
for education in our country, five cents are 
spent for crime. 

Among the preventive agencies which aid 
in the reduction of crime because they get 
at the roots of the difficulty, are probation 
and juvenile courts. The object of proba- 
tion is to re-establish the young offender as 
a desirable member of society both for the 
benefit of himself and the community at 
large. The object of the juvenile court is 
to take children out of the clutches of the 
criminal law and give them the sort of treat- 
ment needed to correct the conditions which 
brought them into the juvenile court. These 
two institutions seem reasonable and logical 
to most everyone who gives the matter any 
thought whatever, and yet, it is astounding 
to know that there is not a state in the 
Union today with adequate juvenile court 
and probation services. More than that, 
there is not a state in which boys and girls 
under sixteen are not being sent to jail with 
hardened criminals. 

Americans, we are told by the people who 
live across the sea, are best approached by 
appeals which interest their pocketbooks 
and not their sentiments. In the matter of 
delinquency, however, even the pocketbook 
appeal has not brought, as yet, the desired 
interest. We know for a certainty that the 
average cost for supervising an offender on 
probation is from $15 to $29 per year, while 
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the annual cost of imprisonment per person 
is from $300 to $450. Juvenile courts and 
probation departments are, therefore, econo- 
mies and not extravagances in any city or 
state budget if they are efficiently managed 
and conducted. 


A Wett-Equiprep JUVENILE CouRT AND 
PROBATION SERVICE 


This brings us to the question, “What 
does a well-equipped juvenile court and pro- 
bation service include?” The National Pro- 
bation Association whose staff numbers 
some of the leading specialists in juvenile 
court and probation matters in the United 
States has been organized to furnish expert 
service to those who are launching juvenile 
courts in their communities or to those who 
desire to improve the services already 
existing. 

The Association has laid down certain 
standards for progressive juvenile court and 
probation work and each community is 
asked to measure its services by these stand- 
ards. If your court falls below in any of 
them, something is wrong and the result is 
both human and economic wastage. 

The first standard we shall consider is 
that of the physical aspects of the juvenile 
court. What kind of a court shall we have 
and how shall the rooms be planned for the 
purposes they must serve? Is your court 
drab and prison-like or is it a place where 
the sunlight can find its way? Is it located 
in the dirtiest, ugliest part of your com- 
munity or does it possess the attractive, 
informal, home-like setting every juvenile 
court should have? 

I once visited a court which dealt exclu- 
sively with delinquent girls. It was ugly, 
dirty, drab—hopeless. It seemed to me if 
I were brought into such a court I should 
find nothing inspiring or encouraging to 
make me want to turn over a new leaf. 

In a children’s court in one of the wealth- 
iest communities in our country I sat in on 
a court hearing of a small boy. All around 
the large, severe court room were groups 
of people waiting for the hearings of their 
cases. The judge cannot get near to the boy 
in a court of this kind for both are con- 
scious of their audience. Moreover, the 
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child who can tell his story well will in all 
likelihood make of himself a hero in the 
eyes of the waiting lads. This is bad juvenile 
court procedure, and yet, it is countenanced 
in altogether too many communities today. 

No one should be permitted in a court 
room when a child’s case is being heard ex- 
cept the judge, the probation officer, the 
child’s parents and possibly the psychiatrist 
or other court worker. Necessary witnesses 
should be brought in one at a time. The 
child should be made to feel that it is a 
private conference and not a public exhibi- 
tion. The model court—and by a model 
court we mean one which gets the best re- 
sults—has an informal room for the hearing 
of children’s cases and private rooms for 
interviews with probation officers. Is your 
court equipped in this way? 

How do you choose the judge in your 
juvenile court? Do you pick him because 
he is a good party man and you owe him 
political favors or because he really knows 
his job, understands children, can put him- 
self in their place, knows child psychology 
and how to apply it, and is a man of out- 
standingly fine character? This latter type 
of judge will save a community thousands 
of dollars. The former is apt to mortgage 
its future. 

Do you permit your newspapers to run 
headlines and print pictures of the juvenile 
offender? If you do, your court may be 
worse than no juvenile court at all. The 
child should be made to feel that he is not 
a hunted animal but is being given a square 
deal for once in his life. He should feel that 
the judge and probation officer are not there 
to persecute him but to help him find him- 
self. To do this it is important that the 
hearings be informal, private, and non- 
criminal in procedure. No newspaper should 
be permitted to use a child’s picture or run 
a story that would connect the child with 
his misdeed. A child who is given the repu- 
tation of being a delinquent or a criminal 
finds it a thousand times harder to make 
good than the child to whom a label is not 
attached. It is to keep such labels from 
children that the juvenile court and proba- 
tion services were founded. 

What jurisdiction has your juvenile 
court? It should have power to deal with 


parents and exclusive jurisdiction over all 
children needing court care. 


THE PropaTION OFFICER 


How do you choose your probation offi- 
cers? Are they political appointees? Are 
they widows of important officials? Are 
they men and women who find it difficult 
to get other jobs? Are they just kindly, 
amiable people with little knowledge of the 
job in hand? Probation is a profession to- 
day. Not every one can qualify. It has been 
called one of the most difficult jobs in the 
world for it is a job in modifying human 
beings and engineering human welfare. To 
be thoroughly equipped for the work a pro- 
bation officer should have college training 
with special work in sociology and psychol- 
ogy and, if possible, training in a school of 
social service. Added to these qualifications 
there must be fineness of character, sound- 
ness of judgment, and an understanding and 
sympathetic personality. A probation officer 
should be the kind of a person who can put 
himself in another’s place. 

To attract probation officers of this cali- 
ber you must pay adequate salaries. Pro- 
bation salaries in some places are among 
the lowest given to any of the city em- 
ployees. In one large city the beginning 
salary for probation officers is the same as 
that paid to employees of the street clean- 
ing department. If this is true in your city 
you cannot expect trained service. Neither 
can you expect not to have your jails and 
penitentiaries crowded. 

If you can give children the help they 
need when they first get into difficulties you 
can prevent them, eight times out of ten, 
from becoming future criminals. Trained 
and experienced service is just as necessary 
in dealing with delinquency as it is in med- 
ical work. You would not call in “just any- 
body” to care for your sick child. Delin- 
quent children are the community’s sick 
children. They need specialists to help them 
solve their problems. There should be men 
officers to work with the boys, and women 
officers to work with the girls. 

No probation officer can handle effec- 
tively more than fifty cases at a time. If 
your probation officers are handling more 
than this number you can be pretty sure the 
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work is not being thoroughly done. It will 
pay you to see that there are enough pro- 
bation officers to handle the cases coming 
into your juvenile court adequately. An old 
maxim we all know says, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.’”” What you put into preventive 
work now you will save many times in 
prison upkeep later on. 

The average citizen does not know what 
the probation officer’s job is. Perhaps this 
is the reason he fares poorly on the city 
payroll. The trained, efficient probation 
officer makes an impartial, scientific study 
of the life, home, environment, and ante- 
cedents of every boy and girl brought into 
court, and serves as their counselor and ad- 
visor while they are on probation. 


A Psycuiatric EXAMINATION 

If your community is giving its boys and 
girls the help they should have, it is seeing 
that every child who comes into court is 
given a physical and psychiatric examina- 
tion. Many boys and girls who come before 
our courts are mentally deficient. These 
children cannot be treated as normal boys 
and girls. A judge cannot dispose of a case 
wisely without knowing every fact possible 
about the child, just as the physician must 
have all the facts in hand before he can 
diagnose the case. Sometimes it is a physical 
difficulty which is causing truancy or bad 
behavior. This must be known also if the 
cause of delinquency is to be removed. 

If your court does not have the facilities 
for physical and psychiatric examinations, 
justice is not being properly administered 
in your community, and incidentally you 
are running up a future tax bill many times 
greater than would be necessary if the cases 
brought into your juvenile court had been 
properly diagnosed in the beginning and 
the necessary treatment administered for 
their correction. 

VALUE oF A ReEcorD SysTEM 

We are learning in this age of specializa- 
tion, the value of records and statistics. In 
one state it was discovered that within a pe- 
riod of ten years 35 per cent of all crimes 
committed in that state had come from five 
delinquent families. This would not have 
happened if adequate records had been kept. 
Where no records exist the past history of 


dangerous and habitual criminals is often 
not known with the result that they may 
be placed on probation or given the wrong 
kind of treatment because no social records 
concerning them or their families are avail- 
able. 

The United States Children’s Bureau has 
established an excellent record system for 
juvenile céurts. Both the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Probation Association 
stand ready to advise in matters relating to 
records. Your juvenile court should have 
an adequate, uniform, and thorough record 
system with enough clerical help to insure 
the daily recording of incoming cases. 

Every juvenile court needs in addition to 
the standards outlined, detention facilities 
for children pending hearing or final dis- 
position of their cases. Not every com- 

(Continued on next page) 

















A LESSON IN ECONOMY 

The figures used on the poster shown above are 
quoted from the last annual report of the New 
York state division of probation, and show the 
average annual cost of maintaining a person com- 
mitted to the state penal institutions as compared 
with the annual average cost of supervising a 
probationer for one year. The prison cost in- 
cludes only the board and other maintenance 
costs and does not include an equally great charge 
for investments in buildings and lands. The pro- 
bation cost includes the salaries and expenses 
of probation officers and the too small annual 
appropriation to the state probation division. 
Without doubt, similar economy figures can be 
produced in other states. 
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munity is large enough to provide buildings 
and special institutions for this purpose. 
Smaller courts often select boarding homes 
in which they place their charges under 
supervision. When an institution is used as 
a detention home in a community, there are 
certain requirements necessary to make it 
an efficient and helpful part of the juvenile 
court work. The home should not suggest a 
jail in any way. There should be no barred 
windows or cells for solitary confinement. 
Detention rooms should never be under the 
same roof with quarters for adult criminals. 
They should be light and cheerful and as 
nearly like a normal home as possible. De- 
tention in jail is rarely justified for a child, 
and even admission to a detention or board- 
ing home should be limited to children for 
whom such care is clearly necessary. The 
personnel in a detention home should be 
trained and experienced in children’s work. 
They should have the same qualifications 
as probation officers. During the period that 
the child is in the detention home it is essen- 
tial that his time be occupied with school 
and with constructive work and play. De- 
tention in idleness is dangerous. 

The National Probation Association in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene which is financed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., is at present making a study of 
juvenile detention facilities in the United 
States because so many communities put 
children in jails and because many deten- 
tion homes have not been used for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally in- 
tended. 

SUMMARY 

In order that you may have a rule to 
measure your juvenile court and probation 
work, seven standards for progressive 
juvenile court work are summarized as 
follows : 


(1) A judge chosen for his sympathetic 
understanding of children and par- 
ents. 

(2) Private court hearings. Informal, 
non-criminal procedure. 


(3) Jurisdiction to deal with parents and 
exclusive jurisdiction over children 
needing court care. 

(4) Probation officers with personal qual- 
ifications developed by specialized 
training. 

(5) An efficient record and statistical sys- 
tem with adequate clerical help. 

(6) Facilities for physical eaxminations 
and for psychiatric study of problem 
children. 


(7) A well-equipped detention home or 
selected boarding homes for tempo- 
rary care of children. 

If your court deals with children and 
does not measure up to these standards 
there are reasons. Ten to one it is not so 
much the fault of the judge or probation 
officer as that of the community. The.pub- 
lic often does not realize the importance of 
a good juvenile court in every community 
nor does it know what kind of care should 
be given the delinquent and neglected child ; 
hence the necessary appropriations are not 
made and proper standards are not de- 
manded. If you are convinced that your 
juvenile court and probation service are not 
what they should be or if you have no 
juvenile court in your community, why not 
have a survey of conditions made?! 


1The purpose of the National Probation Association 
is to extend juvenile courts and probation into every 
city and county of the United States and to perfect 
these services where they exist. The Association 
makes surveys on a cost basis and inquiries should be 
lirected to the National Probation Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City.—EbprTor 


Book Review 


Appraising Property for Taxation 


By C. E. RIGHTOR 
Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


This volume’ is virtually a handbook on 
appraising. It deals with the three fields 


of land, buildings, and personality, outlin- 
ing within the compass of a single volume 
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the principles which are generally accepted 
as scientific for each—a difficult task when 
the complexity and diversity of property 
are realized. 

There are assembled the chief features 
of existing systems in many cities, as used 
by both public and private agencies, and 
the work is strengthened through the pres- 
entation of numerous rules, tables and illus- 
trations. The whole is concluded by an ex- 
tensive bibliography and carefully prepared 
index. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
buildings, containing a detailed discussion 
of appraising principles and methods— 
labor and material costs, life, depreciation, 
and the like. Residences, apartments, hotels, 
stores, banks, factories, and garages, are 
allotted separate chapters. Appraisal rec- 
ords and field systems are then outlined, to 
end this section. 

Land appraisals are then discussed, by 
types, with the authors’ depth rules for the 
seven main classes—retail, residential, fac- 
tory, farm, etc. (in sixty-seven pages), in- 
cluding examples illustrating their applica- 
tion. 

Industrial plants require sixty-eight 
pages, with extensive tables relating to the 
life and cost of equipment. 

The final section of the volume is devoted 
one-half to the appraisal of various-kinds of 
tangible personal property, including a 
chapter on motor vehicles, and one-half to 
intangible personalty—stocks, bonds, cash, 
furniture, live stock, etc. 

It will be recalled that Babcock, in his 
Appraisal of Real Estate, suggests seven- 
teen purposes for appraisals. The procedure 
for various purposes would, of course, be 
different, and it would be difficult to set up 
a standard system for all, especially one 
which at the same time would be applicable 
to general property taxation. Appraisals 


14ppraisers and Assessors Manual. By W. L. 
Prouty, Clem. W. Coiiins, and Frank H. Provuty. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1930. 
Pp. 483. Copies may be secured from Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT at $5 each. 


for many of these purposes are for a single 
improved property or two, while taxation 
appraisals are applied to large numbers of 
similar properties, subject to frequent re- 
appraisal, and must be made in accordance 
with a simple and popularly understandable 
system. Officials in any city seeking a scien- 
tific system may desire the means of ex- 
amining prevailing methods, which this text 
affords. 

For public officials concerned with as- 
sessing for taxation, then, this book presents 
a wealth of evidence upon the subject, but 
it is too much to hope that it should be 
exhaustive. It assembles much of proven 
value, not commonly found in a single vol- 
ume, and its worth is found in this exposi- 
tion rather than in a claim of originality in 
scientific methods proposed. The tables, 
illustrations, definitions and examples add 
to its usefulness in consideration for taxing 
purposes. 

Certain minor criticisms would be ex- 
pected in an initial presentation of so am- 
bitious a subject. Much of the material is 
from the home city of the authors, Denver, 
while the data from other cities is not al- 
ways the latest and best available. It would 
be expecting too much that all the rules set 
forth should be accepted at full value, as, 
for example, building values, depreciation, 
or even the depth rules. A depth table is 
designed fundamentally to reduce land 
values to a common, comparable unit, and 
it is believed that the use of six or seven 
tables by any city would destroy that ob- 
jective. Some of the tables, moreover, might 
be questioned as to their soundness. One 
is struck, in examining the index of a book 
relating to appraisals, to find no mention 
of such subjects as acreage, appreciation, 
chain stores, leases, railroads, smoke-stacks, 
and special assessments. 

The yolume as a whole will afford a 
wealth of information upon the appraising 
of land, buildings and personalty, which 
city managers and their assessment officials 
may profitably have available. 

















The Special Problem for This Issue 


Qualifications of Patrolmen 


Minimum standards for the selection of patrolmen in American cities 
show a high degree of uniformity in medical and physical requirements, 
and a majority of cities answering require a high school education or its 
equivalent. Although there is great disparity in most cities in the method 
of testing intelligence and aptitude and investigating character, admin- 
istrators are awakening to the fact that “size and strength” is no longer 
the chief requirement for an efficient police officer. 


Mental Tests Important in Fort Worth 
By James R. Curtis 
City of Fort Worth 

Applicants for the position of patrolman in 
Fort Worth must be not less than twenty-three, 
nor more than thirty-six years of age at the date 
of the examination, five feet eight inches in 
height, and weigh not less than 141 pounds, nor 
more than six feet six inches and not weigh more 
than 252. Candidates under twenty-five years 
of age are allowed to be five pounds lighter 
than the standard weight and height specification 
schedule. While no definite educational stand- 
ard is required, experience has shown that men 
who do not possess at least an eighth grade edu- 
cation cannot hope to pass the mental examina- 
tion given applicants. The civil service board 
may refuse to examine candidates who are ad- 
dicted to the use of intoxicating beverages to ex- 
cess, or who have been guilty of a crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude or disgraceful 
conduct, or who have been dismissed from public 
service for delinquency or misconduct or who 
habitually fail to pay their just debts. 

Written mental examinations are given in eight 
parts consisting of 170 questions covering spell- 
ing, arithmetic, local geography, local government 
simple law, true-false questions, multiple answer 
questions, and following instructions. Applicants 
making below 70 per cent on all tests are not 
placed upon the register of eligibles. 


Civil Service Board Interviews 
Applicants 
By James S. Dean 
City Manager, Sacramento, California 
Only persons who are citizens of the United 
States, of good character, able to read and write 
English, and who are residents of the city, are 
eligible to become policemen. In addition, appli- 
cants should be from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years of age, between five feet nine inches and 
six feet four inches in height, and weigh from a 


minimum of 155 to a maximum of 240 pounds. 

The physical test includes answering significant 
questions under oath, and with the approval of a 
physician, the performance of feats of strength 
and agility and running a mile in not over eight 
minutes. The mental tests cover spelling, arith- 
metic, penmanship, local geography, and other 
city information such as the names of officials 
and prominent citizens, memory for verbal orders 
accuracy of observation, and rules and duties 
These tests are of various kinds particularly 
completion, true-false, and selection. 

The personal fitness of the applicant is deter- 
mined by an interview before the civil service 
board. A minimum grade of 70 per cent must 
be made in the physical test and on the rules and 
duties test, and a minimum general average of 70 
per cent in all the tests must be attained before 
the applicant is placed upon the eligible list. The 
lists created through examination stand for two- 
year periods. The present procedure secures gooc 
patrolmen. 


Knoxville Uses Short-Answer Tests 
By Georce R. DEMPSTER 
City Manager, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Applicants must be in good physical condition, 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five, 
fairly well educated, reasonably alert, of good 
moral character, citizens of the United States, 
and permanent residents of the city for at least 
one year before making application. They fill in 
forms which must be sworn before a notary pub- 
lic, giving references and setting forth personal 
data, family status, education, experience, occu- 
pations for the past five years, financial condition, 
and police record, if any. Their fitness is further 
determined by short-answer tests covering com- 
mon sense, simple arithmetic problems, knowledge 
of various practical matters, multiple answer 
tests, names of public officials, and location of 
important local buildings. The present procedure 
secures men suitable for police duty. 
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Longer Probation Period Suggested 


By Rock FLEMING 

Commissioner of Police, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Applicants are rigidly examined by the city 
physician to determine whether they are in good 
heath and free from physical deformities. They 
are required to be at least five feet eight and 
one-half inches in height and 150 pounds in 
weight. They must have completed the eighth 
grade or its equivalent and be able to express 
their ideas clearly in an oral or written test. 
Their mentality should be equal or superior to 
that of one-half the general population as shown 
by making a score of at least 60 on the Army 
Alpha test. The honesty, sobriety, and general 
good character of candidates is determined by 
personal investigation and correspondence with 
former employers and other acquaintances. The 
present procedure for determining mental and 
moral qualifications is not entirely effective. The 
Army Alpha test should be supplemented by a 
close check on the recruit’s ability to handle 
practical problems during the six-month proba- 
tion period. Character investigation occasionally 
fails to discover traits which make a man unfit 
for police duty, and these are not discovered until 
after appointment. I would suggest a probation 
period of longer than six months. During this 
period the patrolmen should be put in three 
classes graded on the basis of efficiency, physical 
condition, intelligence, loyalty, and character. 
Promotions should be made from Class A, pro- 
bationers put into Class C, and if a man could 
not qualify for Class B within a year he should 
be dropped from the service. 


City Manager Appoints Patrolmen 
By C. A. Harrerr 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 

The applicant must be between twenty-five and 
forty years old, and of prescribed height, weight, 
and chest girth. After the city physician has ex- 
amined the candidate for certain diseases and im- 
pediments he is given three sets of mental tests, 
true-false, multiple choice dealing with duties, and 
the third is a written test in which he discusses 
three phases of general police work selected by 
himself. The applicant’s character is investigated 
by the civil service commissioner, both through 
interview with references and by having a detec- 
tive make an independent personal investigation 
of each applicant who meets the formal standards 
before he is placed upon the eligible list by the 
commissioner. Openings are filled by the city 
manager from the three names submitted to him 
by the commissioner, the manager choosing the 
one highest on the list unless there is a definite 


reason for choosing another. During the past year 
a most satisfactory grade of policemen has been 
obtained. 


Two-Hour Mental Test in New London 
By Witt1am A. Hot 
City Manager, New London, Connecticut 

Policemen must be of good moral character 
and health, of sound mind and body, at least five 
feet nine inches in height, and weight propor- 
tionate to age and height. Although there is no 
educational qualification, candidates are assumed 
to have had instruction at least through the 
eighth grade. All applicants give full personal 
information and references, and are given a physi- 
cal examination based upon the requirements of 
insurance companies. Those whose applications 
are accepted and who pass the physical examina- 
tion are given a two-hour mental test to determine 
their knowledge of local information and ability 
to reason. Selection is made from those receiv- 
ing the highest rating on these examinations, 75 
per cent being the minimum passing grade. Dur- 
ing the probationary period the police captain 
may dismiss those who do not have the charac- 
teristics and ability to become satisfactory police- 
men. It appears that very intelligent patrolmen 
have been secured recently under the present 
selection procedure. 


Manager and Chief Interview 
Candidates 


By P. F. Hopxins 
City Manager, Mason City, Iowa 

Candidates for the position of patrolman must 
be at least twenty-one and not over thirty years 
of age, at least five feet nine inches in height, and 
weight proportionate to age and height. Candi- 
dates are examined at the time of application and 
again after the probationary period of one year, 
during which time those with undesirable traits 
may be dropped. A complete physical examina- 
tion including the Wassermann and Kahn tests is 
made as a part of each examination. Though not 
specifically required no one without a high school 
education or its equivalent has been appointed re- 
cently. A rating of B plus on the army mental 
tests and the supplementary examination is re- 
quired. Personal record as determined from the 
detailed application blank, three letters of recom- 
mendation, and further investigations must show 
good character. The use of liquor automatically 
eliminates an applicant. An important part of 
the selection process is an interview by the police 
chief and city manager, the civil service com- 
mission accepting any applicant approved by the 
chief and manager. The result has been that de- 
sirable men have been secured. The probation 
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period of one year gives the chief an opportunity 
to judge the qualifications of the men and elimi- 
nate the undesirable. 


High School Graduates Preferred 


By J. Bryan MILLER 
City Manager, Lubbock, Texas 

Applicants must be in good physical condition 
not over forty-five years of age, at least five feet 
eight inches in height, and not less than 155 pounds 
in weight. Alert high school graduates of keen 
intellect and power of close observation, and with 
morals above reproach, are preferred. There is 
careful investigation of each applicant followed 
by a probationary period of from two to six 
months before permanent appointment. During 
the six months the present system has been in 
force considerable improvement in morale, co- 
operation, and general understanding of duties 
has been shown. 


Mental Tests Follow Personal Interview 
By N. T. STanton 
Associate Examiner of Civil Service, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Applicants must be citizens of the United 
States, residents of Michigan for at least six 
months, and residents of Grand Rapids for at 
least ninety days prior to date of examination. 
In addition they must be between twenty-one and 
thirty-five years old, at least five feet nine inches 
in height, and 150 pounds in weight. The posses- 
sion of these qualifications as well as good moral 
character and neat personal appearance is deter- 
mined by an oral inspection or interview test 
given by the superintendent of police, inspector, 
and captains. In the oral test candidates are 
graded on the four-count basis, one for high and 
four for low, with a weight of 40 per cent for the 
entire test. If the applicant passes he is eligible 
to take mental tests which include the Army 
Alpha. After the written civil service test and 
before appointment the applicant is examined by 
the city physician. Mental tests are valued at 40 
per cent, and physical examination at 20 per cent. 
At the last examination, December, 1929, of 125 
applicants who appeared for oral examination 
about forty passed and were permitted to take 
the written tests. This number was further re- 
duced by the written and physical examinations 
to thirty and these men were put into a training 
school for four weeks before entering upon actual 
police duty. 

The procedure and tests now used have been 
found very satisfactory for the selection of suit- 
able policemen. Owing to the large number of 
applicants at the last examination men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty were selected. 
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Any changes in qualifications or in the recruiting 
process will be suggested by the superintendent 
of police. 


Berkeley Seeks Patrolmen Rather Than 

Depend on Voluntary Applications 

By Horus R. THompson, City Manager, 
and J. A. Greentne, Acting Chief of Police, 
Berkeley, California 

Contrary to the usual procedure of waiting for 
applicants to apply for positions in the police 
department, Berkeley recruits men for the police 
service. Each year, letters are sent out by the 
department to the following sources of supply: 
(1) commanding officers of the army and marine 
corps in the Bay district with the understanding 
that they send to us only such men who have 
warrants as non-commissioned officers and whom 
they care to personally recommend; (2) pro- 
fessional employment or placement bureaus with- 
in a radius of 300 miles who deal in specialized 
help such as stenographers, secretaries, receiving 
and shipping clerks, accountants, department 
heads, etc.; (3) fraternal employment agencies, 
such as the Elks, Masonic, Knights of Columbus. 
and University of California employment bureaus; 
(4) high schools, business colleges, and junior 
colleges within a 300 mile radius of Berkeley 
and (5) newspaper publicity. 

The qualifications are as follows: Applicant 
must be an American citizen between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty; minimum height, five feet 
nine inches; minimum weight, 150 pounds; perfect 
physical condition; good character and habits; 
courage and energy; high school or business col- 
lege graduation or its equivalent; no objection to 
working nights, wearing a uniform, or doing any 
sort of police work that may be assigned. Men 
having typing ability are given extra credits. The 
applicant need not be a resident of Berkeley at 
time of examination but must become one within 
thirty days after appointment. 

All applicants whether sent by the agencies 
mentioned above or those who read notices in 
the newspapers, must first appear before the 
personnel officer who must be satisfied that the 
applicant measures up in every respect to the 
qualifications in which case he is given an appli- 
cation questionnaire which he may take with him 
to be filled out in his own handwriting, answering 
all questions in detail. He also is furnished with 
instructions for studying the state penal code, 
vehicle act, juvenile court act, and the Berkeley 
street system in preparation for the examination 


CHARACTER INVESTIGATION 


The applicant who proves by personal interview 
that he is satisfactory material, has three sets of 
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fingerprints taken—one to be filed with the ap- 
plication, the second and third sets being sent to 
the state and national bureaus of identification at 
Sacramento and Washington respectively—for the 
purpose of determining whether or not the appli- 
cant has ever been arrested. Upon return of the 
application by the applicant by mail, it is num- 
bered, indexed, and placed in the application file, 
after forms asking for an estimate of personal 
qualities have been sent out to former employ- 
ers and to references given in the application. An 
investigator is then sent to interview the three 
persons whose names appear in the questionnaire 

Realizing that an applicant will not refer to 
people who will give an unfavorable report the 
investigator requests from each the names and 
addresses of at least three additional persons who 
can furnish information concerning the applicant. 
These persons are then interviewed by the in- 
vestigator. 

If the applicant lives at too great a distance 
from this city for our investigator to travel, we 
request the chief of police of the city or the 
sheriff of the county to obtain the information 
for us. In all cases where the applicant has spent 
considerable time outside of this immediate vicini- 
ty, we communicate with the sheriff, probation 
officer, and school principal for information con- 
cerning the applicant. 

If the applicant has never been arrested and in- 
vestigation shows him to be of irreproachable 
character and to have normal temperament, nor- 
mal disposition and attitudes, normal control of 
innate tendencies and instincts and recognized 
normal social and personal ideals, he is certified 
for examination. All examinations are held in the 
evening in order that applicants employed during 
the day may not lose any time nor their employ- 
ers be inconvenienced. 


WRITTEN TEsTS 

We realize that such qualities as we are able 
to test out should be present in a degree above 
the average which we have determined by taking 
a cross-section of the performance of men we 
have tested and employed during the past twelve 
years. Appreciating that men of the same de- 
gree of intelligence would have approximately the 
same capacity for absorbing educational work. 
the first examination given them is for the pur- 
pose of testing abstract intelligence and for this 
purpose two groups are always used. 

Men who fail to show a very superior grade of 
intelligence are disqualified from competing any 
further in this examination and are never re- 
examined. These tests are followed with ex- 
aminations to determine whether or not the fol- 
lowing qualities are present in the candidate to a 
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degree of average or above: auditory memory, 
visual memory, observation, concentration, per- 
ception, ability to follow directions, and ability 
to rapidly and accurately adapt himself to new 
situations. 

Immediately following this examination, ex- 
aminees are subjected to a test consisting of 116 
questions which may be answered by either “yes” 
or “no” and is used for the purpose of appre- 
hending any psychopathic individuals and as an 
aid to the psychiatrist when conducting his part 
of the examination. At the conclusion of the first 
night, all applicants are furnished with a ques- 
tionnaire to determine whether or not they have 
taken this or similar types of examinations before 
and if so, what examination, when and for what 
purpose. 

The second night those applicants whose tests 
show that they have the necessary degree of 
abstract intelligence and qualities for which they 
have been examined, are examined by a physician 
to determine whether or not they are in perfect 
physical condition. Those who are not excluded 
by the doctor are examined again on the third 
night using check tests of our own to determine 
whether or not they may have received advance 
information concerning that part of the examina- 
tion they have already taken. If there is a wide 
variation between scores obtained on these exami- 
nations and those of the first night, it will be as- 
sumed that they have received advance informa- 
tion or have been able to prepare for it in some 
way and therefore have been untruthful in an- 
swering the questionnaire furnished them at the 
close of the first night’s examination. Such ex- 
aminees are therefore eliminated. 

Further examinations on the third night are 
for the purpose of determining other necessary 
qualities and the degree in which they are pres- 
ent such as ability to analyze, mental alertness 
judgment, social intelligence, speed and accuracy 
of thought and decision, ability to systematize, 
ability to acquire, retain, and recall dissociated 
facts, ability to weigh facts and arrive at a correct 
conclusion in a crisis, ability to interpret involved 
reading matter, flexibility, freedom from sugges- 
tion, and association. 

On the following night, examinations consist of 
civics, spelling, composition, additional visual and 
iuditory memory tests in relation to dates, faces, 
names, and events. All examinations up to this 
point are given under the most ideal conditions 
but on the final night the examinations are given 
under as distracting conditions as possible in order 
to determine the examinee’s ability to work under 
stress. This examination is also rather gruelling 
and consists of approximately five hours exami- 
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nation, only ten minutes rest period being allowed 
at the end of the second hour. 

During the examination the candidates are told 
on two or three different occasions that so far as 
they are concerned their examinations are com- 
pleted but that we have other tests that we would 
like to have them take if they so desire and that 
these tests may help them to increase their per- 
centage slightly if they care to put in the time. 
Those who fail to remain are considered lacking 
in perseverance and are not considered further. 
The test on this night consists of examination on 
state laws, juvenile act, fire arm act, California 
motor vehicle act, streets of the city of Berkeley, 
will and temperament test, a standard police test, 
and two of the tests that they have previously 
taken under ideal conditions in order to determine 
what effect distraction has upon their per- 
formance. 


THE PsyYCHIATRIC EXAMINATION 


A few days are then taken for the purpose of 
correcting and correlating the examinations and 
those who have reached A, B plus, or B grades 
are certified to the psychiatrist for the final 
psychiatrical and laboratory examination. The 
psychiatrist attempts to determine whether or not 
the person possesses any psychopathic tendencies, 
central nervous involvements and to aid him in 
this, the examinee is subjected to urinalysis, kid- 
ney function, blood count, and Wassermann tests. 
If there is any doubt at all in the psychiatrist’s 
mind concerning the individual, the city takes 
the benefit of the doubt and eliminates the can- 
didate. All examinees certified favorably by the 
psychiatrist are placed on the eligible list for fu- 
ture appointment as vacancies occur. 


RESULTS SECURED 


A cross-section of last year’s recruiting and ex- 
amination procedure may be gained from the fol- 
lowing figures: 114 applicants were interviewed, 
51 applicants were given questionnaires, 43 ques- 
tionnaires were filed for investigations, five ap- 
plicants were eliminated by personal investigation, 
and 38 applicants were examined. 

The examinations resulted in eliminating twen- 
ty-five for the following reasons: sixteen for fail- 
ing to have the required degree of abstract in- 
telligence, aptitudes or perseverance, four were 
below the physical standard, three on account of 
suggestion of being psychopathic personalities, 
and two on unsatisfactory laboratory tests. 

The remaining thirteen candidates were certi- 
fied to the eligible list and nine have been ap- 
pointed. 

We do not claim that this examination is fool- 
proof for the reason that in twelve years it has 
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been necessary to eliminate seven during the pro- 
bationary period, or approximately 10 per cent 
of the total number employed during that period. 
In further defense of our methods, I might say 
that this could have been reduced one-half had 
we been able to test out some additional qualities 
at the time these men were examined. 

After appointment all probationary officers are 
required to attend the police school for a period 
of from two to six hours per week on their off- 
duty time. During the first sixty days they re- 
ceive personal instruction and guidance from a 
sergeant who remains with them for the entire 
eight hours during that period. 

We are constantly on the lookout for additional 
material and desirable technique in the examina- 
tion field and welcome from city managers and 
other municipal executives recommendations and 
suggestions which will further improve examina- 
tion procedure. We hope we shall be able in the 
years to come to reduce the possibility of error 
in selecting to that irreducible minimum which 
is always present in any scheme of things. 

Since the examination procedure would imme- 
diately lose its value if the names of tests were 
broadcast, we have purposely avoided the use of 
names and authors excepting in one or two cases. 
However, if any city managers are interested in 
the use of such procedure in testing applicants 
we shall be glad to furnish samples of this ma- 
terial with the understanding that it will be kept 
strictly confidential. 


Police Qualifications in Ten Other 
Cities 
Fall River, Massachusetts 

The Fall River police are controlled by a state 
appointed commission, the city being obliged to 
furnish the funds necessary for operation. Ap- 
plicants are examined by the city physician and 
mental tests are given by the civil service com- 
mission. A thorough character investigation is 
made of all applicants before their names are 
placed on the eligible list—J. WAtter AcKER- 
MAN, city manager. 

Newport News, Virginia 

The prospective policeman must pass a physi- 
cal examination given by the health officer and an 
oral examination given by the police chief. In 
addition, he must give evidence of having com- 
pleted at least a grammar school education, and 
present two satisfactory letters from two local 
business men with whom he has dealt. The ma- 
jority of the applicants selected for the force 
prove to be good policemen.—J. C. Briccrns, city 


manager. 
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Morgantown, West Virginia 


Successful applicants must pass a general 
physical examination given by the city physician 
and prove to be alert and of clean habits upon 
investigation and interview with the chief of po- 
lice and city manager. An effort is made to get 
men of at least high school education but this is 
not always possible. This procedure, which has 
been productive of good results in our city, is 
probably the best for the small city where men 
have to perform a large variety of duties —W. 
EpwIn Brooks, city manager. 

Marshall, Texas 

The candidate must be of good health and 
sound mentality as shown by a medical examina- 
tion, not over forty-five years old at date of ap- 
pointment, and able to read, write, and speak 
good English. Whether the applicant possesses 
these qualifications is determined from his appli- 
cation, personal references, and answers to a 
questionnaire —H. J. GRAESER, city manager. 

Pasadena, California 

Patrolmen must be at least five feet nine inches 
in height, between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five at the time of entrance into the serv- 
ice, physically perfect, keen, alert, above reproach 
morally, and with high school education or its 
equivalent. The city physician gives applicants 
the physical test, gets in touch with the references 
given, checks up on the educational diplomas 
listed, and administers the oral mental test. Al- 
though this procedure results in the selection of 
suitable policemen it is recommended by the po- 
lice department that the maximum age for en- 
trance be lowered to thirty, the minimum height 
raised to five feet ten inches, and that recruits 
be chosen by civil service examination—C. H. 
KELLEY, chief of police. 

Newton, Kansas 

The policeman must be physically fit, able to 
read and write, capable of exercising at least or- 
dinary judgment, and of good moral character. 
Information relative to the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions is secured through interviews with the ap- 
plicant and with the people who have known him 
for some time. In order to get higher grade men, 
I would suggest that the pay for policemen be 
increased. Competent and intelligent men cannot 
be expected to remain on the force when better 
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pay can be secured for comparable work in pri- 
vate employment.—A. G. LINDGREN, city man- 
ager. 
Beaumont, Texas 
An applicant for the position of patrolman 
must be a resident of the city for at least six 
months. After his application is accepted, he 
must pass a thorough physical examination given 
by the city health officer. The applicant is then 
given an oral and written mental test and inter- 
viewed by police officials in order to ascertain 
whether he has a fair education, good reasoning 
powers, moral courage, and resourcefulness.— 
Paut H. MILiarp, city manager. 


Pittsburg, California 

The applicant must not be less than five feet 
ten inches in height, must weigh at least 160 
pounds, and be not less than twenty-three nor 
more than forty years old. He must be a high 
school graduate, or have the equivalent in edu- 
cation or training, and be able to write legibly, 
show ability to acquire knowledge, and have good 
reasoning powers. Applicants who have ever been 
convicted of any crime are not accepted. The 
written examinations are conducted under the 
direction of the chief of police—Gerorce T. 
OLIVER, city manager. 


Pontiac, Michigan 

The applicant is required to pass a rigid physi- 
cal examination given by the board of health, 
and must have completed at least the eighth 
grade. In addition he must take the Army Alpha 
test, submit several good references, and appear 
favorably in several interviews. The present sys- 
tem results in the selection of good policemen; 
however, it is recommended that the educational 
requirement be raised to two years of high school 
work or its equivalent—James R. PoLtock, city 
manager. 

Wichita, Kansas 

Before being eligible to become a policeman, 
the applicant must be in general good health, 
weigh at least 150 pounds, pass a thorough med- 
ical and physical examination, make a grade of 
at least 135 on the Army Alpha test, and must 
never have been arrested except for traffic viola- 
tions. With rare exceptions the present procedure 
and tests obtain suitable policemen—Bert C. 
WELLS, city manager. 


A SUGGESTED METHOD FOR THE SELECTION 
OF PATROLMEN' 


Although no entirely suitable methods and ex- 


1An abstract of a report prepared recently by the 
research staff of The International City Managers’ 
Association for the city manager of a medium-sized 
city. 


aminations have been devised for police recruit- 
ing, certain advances have been made which are 
far superior to the old haphazard and superficial 
methods. In any event, a formal and well-defined 
procedure for selecting candidates will in itself 
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retard political pressure in favor of certain can- 
didates or at least it will give the administrator 
an excellent basis for refusing to grant special 
favors. 

First of all, certain definite requirements with 
reference to age and education should be estab- 
lished for applicants for the position of patrol- 
men. A minimum age of twenty-one and a maxi- 
mum of twenty-seven receive general acceptance, 
although an exception might be provided where 
the candidate has had police experience in an- 
other city or if sufficient candidates within these 
ages cannot be obtained. At the present time, 
however, many high grade men should be avail- 
able even under the most stringent requirements. 
With regard to education, it is suggested that a 
high school education or its equivalent be set 
as a minimum requirement. Residence should not 
be required and no weight should be given pre- 
vious experience other than police work. 

Applicants who have met the preliminary re- 
quirements should be given a series of examina- 
tions in the following order: (1) intelligence and 
aptitude tests; (2) medical and physical; (3) 
character investigation; and (4) personal inter- 
view. 

1. INTELLIGENCE AND APTITUDE TESTS 

Two examinations are proposed for testing the 
intelligence and aptitude of the candidates. Owing 
to its simplicity, the Army Alpha Intelligence 
Test is suggested. It can be supplemented by 
other intelligence tests such as the Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale or the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability. According to Clifford N. Amsden, 
general manager, Los Angeles Civil Service Com- 
mission, experience indicates that unless a candi- 
date can make a score of 120 in any one of the 
Army Alpha Tests it is useless to appoint him 
as a patrolman.” 

At the same time the Army Alpha is given it 
would be well also to give the Partially Stand- 
ardized Tests for Patrolmen, prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 923 
East 60th Street, Chicago, which tests represent 
the best available examination designed to test 
aptitude. Since opinion is divided as to the value 
of test three in this examination, it may be elimi- 
nated. It is contended by some that a super- 
ficial knowledge of policing, a morbid curiosity in 
police and crime affairs, or a brief period of study 
before the examination would enable the candi- 
date to pass this part of the examination. Many 


2For further discussion see August Vollmer, “Police 
Organization and Administration,” Public Manage- 
ment, X (March, 1928) 140-48, and “The Selection 
and Distribution of Police Perscnnel,” City Manager 
Yearbook, 1931, pp. 140-48. 


police authorities think it advisable that the pros- 
pective officer have no preconceived ideas of po- 
lice work; that he rely for this information on 
instruction and study after appointment to the 
force. 

On the other hand, some personnel adminis- 
trators strongly contend that test three should 
be included, especially in cities which are not 
equipped with facilities for placing recruits im- 
mediately in a police school for an intensive 
training period. The Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration will furnish and grade the Par- 
tially Standardized Tests for Patrolmen. 


2. MEDICAL AND PHysICAL EXAMINATION 


Only those candidates who have received a 
qualifying grade in the Army Alpha should be 
given a medical examination. By giving the men- 
tal test first the expense of medical examinations 
for those who are not mentally qualified is 
avoided. The primary questions in these exami- 
nations are, “Is he fit?” and “Is he likely to stand 
up under the duties of a policeman?” Good 
health is of great importance. The medical ex- 
amination should test the heart, lungs, blood pres- 
sure, urine, and should include a Wassermann 
test. A thorough inquiry into the applicant’s 
health record and that of his family should sup- 
plement these tests. 

With respect to physical tests, a minimum 
height of five feet seven inches and a minimum 
weight of 140 are suggested. These standards 
are lower than in many departments, but good 
policing is far more dependent upon intelligence, 
emotional suitability for police work, and apti- 
tude for understanding social relationships than 
upon either size or strength. The results of both 
the medical and physical examination should be 
reduced to writing by the medical examiner. 


2 


3. CHARACTER INVESTIGATION 


Since the medical and physical examinations 
are also qualifying examinations, the remaining 
candidates should now be subjected to character 
investigations. This stage is highly important in 
this day when temptations and corrupt influences 
are brought to bear upon the policeman at every 
point. 

It is suggested that two men handle the in- 
vestigation, one of them an officer in the police 
department who is particularly resourceful in 
judging men and the other representing the city 
manager or preferably the personnel agency if 
there is one. Investigators should be armed with 
the following information concerning each can- 
didate: (1) Finger-print classification; (2) names 
and addresses of all former employers, together 
with dates when employed by each; (3) list of 
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all addresses at which applicant has resided since 
the age of sixteen; and, (4) names and addresses 
of all individuals who have signed character 
vouchers on behalf of the applicant. 

This information, with the exception of the 
finger-print classification, can be obtained from 
the candidate’s application. Finger-prints should 
be taken of all applicants passing the medical 
examination. These are essential in tracing down 
possible police records and should be sent to the 
Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of 
Justice, to be searched to determine whether or 
not the applicant has ever been arrested in other 
jurisdictions. Finger-prints and photographs 
might also be sent to identification bureaus of 
near-by states and cities. 

The investigators should call on the candidate’s 
present and former employers who are in the city 
and upon neighbors, associates, and character ref- 
erences. As applicants naturally give references 
who will be favorable the investigator should ask 
these references for the names of other persons 
whom they know are acquainted with the appli- 
cant. Letters should be addressed to employers 
in other cities and such other measures taken as 
will indicate the character of the candidate. 


4. Tue PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


The candidates who survive the intelligence, 
medical, physical, and character tests should now 
be interviewed by the police chief and in small 
cities by the city manager as well. If a personal 
interview indicates an undesirable candidate he 
should be eliminated 


Some cities are now subjecting the applicants 
at this stage to a psychiatric examination to de- 
termine whether they are emotionally fitted for 
police duty. This is highly desirable if examining 
facilities are available. 

The above procedure appears a bit involved, 
but it really is not as complicated as it seems. 
In the smaller city a suggested short cut would 
be to rank the candidates who survive the men- 
tal, physical, medical, character examination, and 
personal interview on the basis of the scores re- 
ceived in both the Army Alpha and the Partially 
Standardized Tests. 


PROBATION PERIOD 


Although the above recruiting process should 
provide high grade men, the ultimate test can 
only be made when the individual is subjected 
to actual service. It is, therefore, essential that 
some means be provided for evaluating a man 
during his probationary period which ordinarily 
lasts from three to six months. If during this 
period the recruit is found to be unsatisfactory, 
he should immediately be removed. At the end 
of the probationary period a thorough review of 
his work should be made and no permanent ap- 
pointments made except on the specific recom- 
mendations of the police chief. These removals 
during the probationary period can be easily made 
but once the man is a member of the department 
in full standing, removals are not only more 
difficult but they affect more closely the general 
morale and discipline of the force. 


Problem for the May Issue 


ADMINISTRATION OF DELINQUENT TAX COLLECTIONS 


(1) What is the title of the chief tax collecting official? Is he elected or appointed? If appointed, 
by whom? Does he use all legal methods of collection and effective extra-legal means (prebilling, when 
not required, telephone calls, newspaper publicity and a system of follow-up on collections similar to 
a system of collecting accounts receivable in private business) or does he take the line of least resist- 


ance? 


(2) What was the most recent completed tax year and what was the total tax levy for that year? 
How much of this levy was uncollected at the close of that tax year (amount and per cent)? Compare 
with similar figures for as many previous years as data are conveniently available. 


(3) Are taxes pre-billed and mailed to property owners? May taxes be paid in two or more in- 


stallments? If so, how many? 


(4) What administrative set-up and procedure are provided for the collection of delinquent taxes? 

(5) What is the length of the period or periods during which taxes may be paid without penalty? 
What discount is given for promptness and what penalty is applied for delinquency? 

(6) What methods have you found successful in reducing the amount of delinquent taxes and what 
legislation could be passed to enable you to still further reduce delinquency? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before April 1. 


The 


special problem for the April issue is “Exercising Control Over Activities.” 








So They Say— 


In the fields of astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
and medicine, new discoveries and new predic- 
tions find their way into the front pages of the 
newspapers and into the laboratories of industry. 
But in economics, political science, and sociology 
the opinions of the professors are unwelcome. 
They run counter to the Jeffersonian idea that 
the humblest citizen is competent to administer 
the complex tasks of government; and threaten 
the livelihood of those that profit from the ob- 
solete organization and old-fashioned methods of 
statecraft—Lent D. Upson in Just a Minute. 


Twist and turn as they will, politicians cannot 
escape the necessity of reckoning with technology. 
: Technology has brought with it a pro- 
cedure helpful in solving the problems it has 
created: namely, the scientific method. : 
It is essentially analytical and rational. It calls 
for the assembly of pertinent facts, the formula- 
tion of conclusions on the basis of facts, and the 
execution of policies in accordance with a fact 
situation —CHarLes A. Bearp in The New Re- 
public. 


Two things have brought Cincinnati's good 
government. I would not place either of them 
ahead of the other. An organization of inde- 
pendents in wards and precincts is essential. 

Election by proportional representation 
at large is equally essential—Cuartes P. Tarr, 
II, at the Proportional Representation League 
Meeting in Cleveland. 


The success of these city manager cities in 
uniformly getting good government immediately 
upon the adoption of the new plan, and keeping 
it through election after election, is an arresting 
phenomenon. When the city manager has come 
in, the politicians have gone out. Experience 
shows incredibly few exceptions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the distinguishing features of the 
city manager administrations are: freedom from 
political influence, easy orderliness of finances and 
budget procedures, and stability and efficiency of 
personnel. No scandal has as yet touched a city 
manager—RIcHARD S. CHILps, president Na- 
tional Municipal League, in The Review of 
Reviews. 


The cities of Michigan must band together. 
— This rural domination must be fought 
and the first step must be reapportionment of 
the state. The laws governing the counties and 
the cities are made at Lansing and about 70 per 


cent of the legislators are postgraduate county 
supervisors.—GEoRGE W. WELSH, city manager 
of Grand Rapids, at recent meeting of the Mich- 
igan Association of City Managers. 


She (the mother) can be trusted to put public 
officials to the acid test of the infant mortality 
and service to children in the town—when you 
set some standard for her to go by. . . . If 
we could have but one generation of properly 
born, trained, educated, and healthy children, a 
thousand other problems of government would 
vanish. One good community nurse will 
save a dozen future policemen.—HERBERT HOOVER 
at White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 


The crooks are a good deal better organized 
than the law enforcers. There are brains and 
energy enough among the peace officers to put 
an end to this hide-and-seek game. I predict that 
the next great advance in municipal government 
will be in police administration. Police and public 
welfare will be reorganized. It is not all man 
hunting. The time to deal with crime is to get 
at the roots of it—-CHarLes E. MErRIAM at the 
University of Chicago Police Conference. 


The truth of the matter is that we have not 
yet developed a scientific system of promotions. 
Too much emphasis is often piaced on seniority. 
Not enough attention is given in entrance exami- 
nations to the potential capacity that may be 
required of the candidate as he may advance in 
the service—H. Etrtot KAPLAN at the National 
Conference on Government, Cleveland. 


I believe it should be the concern of govern- 
ment to finance and administer unemployment 
relief, but when a situation arises such as has 
been reached in Detroit, where 300,000 taxpayers 
must support 45,000 families with a welfare cost 
of $2,000,000 in January alone, there is danger 
of going past the crisis and creating a permanent 
attitude of looking to the city for relief. Co- 
operation from the state and county and from 
the employers of labor themselves must be 
sought. Some of these are conducting their own 
welfare work among their unemployed. Others 
have co-operated with the city in various ways. 
Should more industries emulate these examples 
it would considerably relieve the financial burden 
of the city Mayor Frank Murpny of Detroit, 
in the New York Times 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


To Park or Not To Park 


What to do with the parked car is a major 
worry of city traffic authorities. Four important 
studies recently issued agree that the parking 
problem must be attacked in two ways: (1) by 
providing off-street parking spaces in the form 
of garages or open lots in and around congested 
business districts; and (2) by revising parking 
regulations. The studies referred to are Bulletin 
No. 12, Traffic, of the American Road Builders 
Association (National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.); Parking and Garage Problems of 
the Central Business District, Washington, D. C. 
(Automobile Parking Committee, Washington) ; 
“More Central Garages for Immediate Traffic 
Relief” (Planning Foundation of America, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York City); and Re- 
organizing Street Traffic—Richmond, Virginia 
(National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, $1). However, neither remedy 
is a simple one to apply. A comprehensive plan 
applicable to a specific city can be formulated 
only on the basis of a careful study covering 
traffic movements, the city plan, economic and 
other phases of the problem. After surveying 
traffic and parking conditions in sixty-five Ameri- 
can cities, the Planning Foundation of America 
concluded that central parking garages offer an 
opportunity for immediate traffic relief, especially 
in the larger cities; that further encouragement 
should be offered to private capital by carefully 
planned parking regulations and their enforce- 
ment; or that the cities themselves should con- 
sider the feasibility of central garages being in- 
cluded in their budget figures as a public utility 
of the same character as streets, paving, water 
supply, and other municipal services paid for out 
of the tax levy. 

Although conditions in Washington, D. C., are 
not entirely typical, the survey of that city by 
Miller McClintock indicates the type of study 
generally recommended. A careful scientific study 
was made of the character of the central business 
district; supply of parking facilities, demand for 
parking space, present use of parking facilities, 
parking and business, and parking regulations. 
Some of the recommendations were: elimination 
of angle and double parking, establishment of 
loading zones, one and two-hour parking limits, 
and prohibition of all night parking within a 
period of two years. 


High Gas Rates 


About fifty city officials in the Texas panhandle 
met recently to form a permanent organization 
for the purpose of protecting the public interest 
against the privately owned gas companies which 
are increasing gas rates. Newspaper reports in- 
dicate that similar organizations of city officials 
are being formed in other sections of Texas. 


A Municipal Funeral Director 


A new departure in municipal service was in- 
troduced recently in Hull, England, when the 
public assistance committee arranged for munici- 
pal funerals. A motor hearse has been ordered, 
a director of funerals appointed, and a staff of 
bearers engaged and supplied with silk hats and 
appropriate dress. Coffins will be made by direct 
labor at the Anlaby Road workhouse. All this 
is the outcome of a dispute with local under- 
takers, who refused to supply hearses and coaches 
for the funerals of destitute poor unless they also 
supplied coffins, on which they are said to make 
large profits. Under the new arrangement a 50 
per cent saving, it is claimed, will be effected. 
All questions arising in connection with burials 
are to be dealt with through the town clerk. 


Bankrupt Cities 


Many cities are in serious financial difficulty 
owing to the economic depression, over expan- 
sion, and unsound financing. In addition, banks 
have failed, taxable valuations fallen off, and the 
amount of delinquent taxes increased. Entire dis- 
tricts in some California cities are 100 per cent 
delinquent because of overlapping assessments; 
in Florida, a number of cities have defaulted on 
debt payments, and in many other cities through- 
out the country delinquent taxes on real estate 
have aggravated the situation. 

One small city, Hemphill, Texas, with a popu- 
lation of 741, was placed in the hands of receivers 
recently after the city administration had failed 
and refused to collect necessary taxes to pay off a 
bond issue of $70,000, which had been voted and 
sold. Upon application by the bondholders, the 
district court appointed a receiver who will con- 
tinue to collect taxes until the bondholders are 
paid. Two other Texas cities, Edinburg and 
Cisco, have defaulted on payment of interest on 
bonds and the bondholders have threatened suit 
for receivership 
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Hemphill is not the only town or city that has 
been put into the hands of receivers. In the 
fourth century, the banker Hermias, who had ad- 
vanced large sums to the government of Atarnae 
in Asia Minor, eventually took over the admini- 
stration of the city of Assos as well as of the 
state, maintained an army and collected taxes. 
In another rather amusing case, a Greek city 
pawned its citadel to a banker for a loan; the 
banker took possession of it and held it until the 
loan was repaid.! In the United States, the city 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, from 1875 to 1880, 
encountered serious difficulty in meeting special 
assessment obligations and the matter was not 
settled until 1922. In 1879, when Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was bankrupt as a result of a yellow fever 
epidemic, the state legislature passed three acts,” 
one repealing the city’s charter, the second estab- 
lishing the Taxing District of Shelby County, and 
the third providing for the administration of its 
assets for the benefit of its creditors. Although the 
greater portion of the city’s debt was successfully 
refunded by the taxing district, the laws of 1879 
with slight modification remained in effect until 
1910. The Alabama legislature in 1879 annulled 
the charter of Mobile and provided for the ad- 
ministration of the assets of the defunct corpora- 
tion by three commissioners who were not allowed 
to expend more than $100,000 a year. 

Lodi township, Bergen county, New Jersey, in 
1930 undertook improvements costing nearly one- 
fourth million dollars, or one-half the assessed 
value of the property benefited. The difficulty in 
financing led to the proposal that legislation be 
enacted empowering a committee composed of the 
attorney general, commissioner of banking and 
insurance, and the commissioner of municipal ac- 
counts to take over the financial administration 
of cities that have over-estimated their credit. 

The city of Asheville and Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, are now in a very serious finan- 
cial situation, owing to the fact that Asheville 
lost its entire cash reserve of several million dol- 
lars when leading Asheville banks failed. If a 
proposed solution is followed out, the city gov- 
ernment of Asheville, the county government, and 
the school systems (which is now operated sep- 
arately from either city or county) would be 
consolidated under one central government which 
in form would be the council-manager plan. As 
an immediate remedy a loan from the state has 
been suggested on the theory that the city is a 
creature of the state. There is also a movement 


1Calhoun, George M., The Business Life of An- 
cient Athens. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1926) p. 125-6. 

2Chapters X, XI, and XCII of the Acts of Ten- 
nessee, 1879. 
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to have the North Carolina legislature transfer 
responsibility for school and highway financing 
from the local government to the state. 

Many Florida cities are in financial difficulties 
as a result of boom times and the following busi- 
ness depression. In July, 1930, according to the 
Florida League of Municipalities, twenty-six 
cities had defaulted on principal and interest pay- 
ments on bonded indebtedness and reliable in- 
formation was at hand to the effect that fifteen 
other cities had defaulted. For the purpose of 
rendering expert assistance gratis to Florida cities, 
a group of fifty investment banking houses have 
formed the Municipal Securities Association, 
which, upon request, makes a complete analysis 
of the finances of a city and submits recom- 
mendations to the proper authorities. 

Other remedies that have been suggested are: 
payment of taxes in monthly or quarterly install- 
ments, consolidation of overlapping governmental 
taxing units, co-ordinated long-term financial pro- 
grams, centralized control of expenditures, elimi- 
nation of unnecessary employees, departments, 
boards, and commissions; and a revision of the 
entire tax system, especially with reference to 
the disposition of gas tax money collected by the 
state, and further development of present sources 
of municipal revenue. 


Credit Gone, Governor Takes Control 


On February 20, 1931, the governor of Massa- 
chusetts signed a bill vesting in the state drastic 
authority in the financial affairs of Fall River, 
a city with a population of 115,274. The bill 
had been introduced on behalf of local business 
and industrial leaders, with a view toward re- 
storing the city’s credit which had suffered be- 
cause of the depression in the city’s textile in- 
dustry and the falling off in taxable valuations. 
Under the provisions of this new law, the gov- 
ernor will appoint a board of finance of three 
members whose salaries will be paid by the city. 
The board will supervise the financial affairs of 
the city, select its fiduciary officers, and control 
all expenditures. The governor also has authority 
to remove any employee of the city with the 
advice and consent of the executive council on 
request of the board. The law provides authority 
for the city to borrow sums not to exceed $3,500,- 
000, payable within ten years, for retirement of 
certain outstanding obligations, and the board of 
finance will remain in power with its authority 
preserved from change, except by its own con- 
sent, during the period in which any of the loans 
remain unpaid. 


Municipal Research in Virginia 
The League of Virginia Municipalities has re- 
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cently received from the Spelman Fund of New 
York an appropriation of $47,500, to be used over 
a five-year period for information and research 
service in municipal administration, and for in- 
creasing the technical competence of municipal 
personnel through training courses. It is proposed 
to set up at Richmond a municipal reference 
bureau of which Morton L. Wallerstein, executive 
secretary of the League, will be director and also 
to establish at the University of Virginia a re- 
search bureau directed by a research professor. 
It is planned that training schools for municipal 
employees will be conducted by the extension de- 
partment of the University of Virginia in con- 
nection with the League. 


Interest in Council-Manager Plan 
Grows 

The council-manager plan continues to be of 
interest to an increasingly larger number of cities 
as the spring elections draw near. Since the first 
of the year Calgary, Canada, and Jacksonville, 
Texas, have adopted the plan, and the follow- 
ing cities have decided to hold referenda this 
spring on the adoption of the council-manager 
plan: Leavenworth and Norton, Kansas; Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Lewistown, Montana; San Diego, 
California; and McCook, Nebraska. A manager 
charter has been drafted for Huntington, West 
Virginia, and if passed by the state legislature 
will be submitted to the voters. A council-man- 
ager campaign by a citizen committee is under 
way in Binghamton, New York. Charter com- 
missions have been appointed or elected in St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Santa Monica and Oroville 
California; Euclid City, Ohio; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Waterbury, Connecticut; and Belton, 
Texas. In each case the manager plan is receiv- 
ing favorable consideration. 

An interesting situation developed in Newport, 
Kentucky, where the plan was adopted last No- 
vember by a majority of two votes. The election 
results were contested, a recount showed a ma- 
jority of six votes, and the circuit court held that 
the manager plan had carried. The Newport 
Charter League has incorporated and announced 
its intention to bring forth council candidates 
who have not been in politics or in public office 
before. 

The people of Oakland, on March 31, will vote 
on a hastily and poorly drafted charter prepared 
by a board of freeholders elected last November 
at the same time when the voters adopted the 
council-manager charter which has been approved 
by the legislature and will go into effect April 21, 
the date of the election of the first council, pro- 
vided that the present charter is defeated on 
March 31. 


In San Diego, a city of 148,000 population, a 
board of freeholders has completed a proposed 
council-manager charter which will be submitted 
to the voters at the general election on April 7. 
This is the second attempt as a similar charter 
was defeated at a special election held December 
19, 1929. 

Enid, Oklahoma, on February 17, defeated a 
proposed manager charter, and Niagara Falls, 
New York, and Lapeer, Michigan, will vote in 
March on proposals to abandon the council-man- 
ager plan. In accordance with a petition filed 
with the city council in April, 1930, the Niagara 
Falls council recently called a special election 
for March 24, to vote on the substitution of 
Plan F, for the council-manager plan now in 
effect. Plan F provides for the mayor-council 
plan. In Lapeer, a charter commission has pre- 
pared a mayor-council charter which will be -sub- 
mitted to the voters on March 2. The present 
manager charter was adopted in 1919. 

Several state legislatures are considering coun- 
cil-manager enabling bills. In Maine, bills have 
been introduced providing council-manager char- 
ters for Bangor, Brewer, Old Town, and Presque 
Isle. In Washington, a carefully drafted bill has 
been introduced which would enable cities of the 
first, second, and third classes to adopt the man- 
ager plan, and in Pennsylvania there has been 
introduced a bill making the manager plan with 
proportional representation optional for all cities 
in the state except Philadelphia, and a special 
council-manager bill for Philadelphia and optional 
manager bills for third-class cities and boroughs 
are also in prospect. 

In Illinois, a bill is to be introduced permitting 
the adoption of the plan by all cities and villages 
in the state; in Utah, the State Municipal League 
is preparing a council-manager enabling bill for 
introduction in the state legislature; and it is 
reported that a county-manager bill is to be in- 
troduced in Wisconsin. In Nebraska, a bill has 
been introduced which would repeal the state law 
enabling cities to adopt the manager plan. 


Airport Zoning and Eminent Domain 


The Aeronautics Branch of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce early in 1930 formed a com- 
mittee on airport zoning and eminent domain, 
which has recently submitted its report (Air 
Commerce Bulletin, January 2, 1931, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce) recommending that the 
provisions of state legislation should be extended 
to include the adoption of zoning regulations by 
political subdivisions other than municipalities 
which are properly organized for the purpose. 
The committee also recommended that public 
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and commercial airports be given the powers of 
eminent domain for the following purposes: 

(1) To condemn air rights over contiguous 
property in order to insure safe approaches to 
the landing area. 

(2) To condemn easements for the air mark- 
ing of obstructions to air navigation jeopardizing 
the safety of the public in its use of the port. 

(3) To condemn contiguous property necessary 
for expansion of the port to meet public needs. 

(4) That, where not otherwise provided, ap- 
propriate steps be taken by public utilities com- 
missions toward the protection of such airports 
and intermediate landing fields against the haz- 
ards of electrical supply and communication lines. 

The committee report includes a suggested 
state airport enabling act together with a number 
of statutes and ordinances on the subject. 


Omaha Establishes a Municipal 
University 

The Omaha Municipal University, the tenth 
university of its kind in the United States, was 
established recently in Omaha, Nebraska, a city 
of 214,000 population. Authority was granted by 
the legislature and the project approved by the 
voters in May, 1930. The proposition was sub- 
sequently attacked on the ground that the man- 
ner of approval by the electorate was illegal, but 
the act was upheld by the state supreme court. 
The management and control of the university 
is vested in a board of regents of nine members 
to be appointed by the board of education of 
Omaha for a term of four years without pay. 
The board of education has purchased and as- 
sumed control of all the physical property of the 
old University of Omaha, a non-sectarian school 
of several years’ standing, and William E. Sea- 
lock, dean of the Teachers’ College, University of 
Nebraska, has been chosen as the first president. 

The following are the nine municipal universi- 
ties or colleges known to exist at the present time 
in the United States, listed in the order of their 
establishment: College of Charleston, 1837; Uni- 
versity of Louisville, 1837; College of the City 
of New York, 1847; Hunter College of the City 
of New York, 1870; University of the City of 
Cincinnati, 1871; University of Toledo, 1884; 
University of Akron, 1913; University of the City 
of Detroit, 1923; and Municipal University of 
Wichita, 1926.—Harry SATTerFIetp, University 
of Nebraska. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


N. J. BosweE.t was appointed city manager of 
Decatur, Georgia, on January 21, to serve for one 
year while J. S. Looney is on leave of absence. 

A. B. Cuerry of Vancouver, Washington, was 
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appointed city manager of La Grande, Oregon, 
on January 1, succeeding W. C. Crews, who had 
been city manager since January, 1925. 

W. C. MARLow was appointed acting city man- 
ager and city secretary of Eastland, Texas, on 
January 15. The former city manager, H. O. 
Tatum, had served since August, 1928. 

Frep Mort was appointed city supervisor of 
Summit; New Jersey, early in January. He suc- 
ceeds John P. Broome, who had served in a like 
capacity for five years. 

D. H. Sampre became city manager of Ft. 
Pierce, Florida, in January, succeeding Claudius 
E. Bennett, who had served for one year. 

EArt M. SNECKENBERGER of Billings, Montana, 
has been appointed city manager of Rapid City, 
South Dakota. He succeeds J. P. Soderstrum, 
who resigned to become city manager of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, in August, 1930. 


Tax Delinquency Concerns Michigan 
Managers 


The city managers of Michigan held their win- 
ter meeting in Jackson, January 30 and 31. W. 
B. Hodges, city manager of Jackson, in charge 
of local arrangements, surprised the visiting man- 
agers by having the city band greet the visitors 
upon arrival. 

The program, which had been arranged by 
James W. Parry, village manager of Birming- 
ham, and Jay F. Gibbs, city manager of Ferndale, 
had to do chiefly with municipal finance, with tax 
delinquency occupying an important part. Facts 
concerning tax delinquency in the state were pre- 
sented by G. L. Hauser, of the auditor general’s 
office. The mounting tax delinquency is a matter 
of concern to every official in Michigan, especially 
in the metropolitan area around Detroit where 
delinquent special assessments have created some 
unusual financial problems. The organization of 
the Benton Harbor terminal market was explained 
in a paper by City Manager H. L. Lynch. This 
institution is probably the most unique of its kind 
in the entire country, and any city manager in- 
terested in markets should correspond with Mr. 
Lynch. 

The subject of how to outline and apply a 
long-term financial program was presented in a 
paper by City Manager John N. Edy of Flint, 
and the subject of the city’s relations with finan- 
cial institutions was discussed by C. W. Ham, 
former city manager of Pontiac, and now presi- 
dent of the Peoples’ State Trust and Savings 
Bank of that city. 

The banquet address was given by Clarence E 
Ridley, executive secretary of the International 
City Managers’ Association, on the subject of 
“City Managership as a Profession.” Dr. Ridley 
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outlined some well-thought-out tests of a pro- 
fession and applied them to city manager work. 
Some interesting discussion followed as to 
whether or not city management really meets 
these tests. 

In addition to a discussion of the papers pre- 
sented, a great many other subjects of especial 
interest occupied the attention of the managers. 
The attendance at the meeting numbered nearly 
forty, including twenty-three active city man- 
agers, three of whom represented cities in the 
Upper Peninsula. Near the close of the session 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: I. R. Ellison, Muskegon, president; Albert 
Ten Busschen, Kalamazoo, first vice-president ; 
J. H. Sanders, Crystal Falls, second vice-presi- 
dent ; George L. Lusk, Bay City, third vice-presi- 
dent ; Harold D. Smith, director of the Michigan 
Municipal League, Ann Arbor, executive secre- 
tary —Haroip D. SmirH. 


Oklahoma Managers Hold District 
Meetings 

Late in 1929, the thirty city managers in Okla- 
homa organized the City Managers’ Association 
of Oklahoma. In order that meetings might be 
made more convenient to all the managers, the 
Association divided the state into four districts 
for the purpose of holding meetings in rotation 
in all the districts. One series of meetings has 
already been held and several more are planned 
for this year. At the recent meetings there were 
a number of mayors and commissioners of cities 
that are seriously considering the adoption of the 
council-manager plan. 

The main discussion at the last meeting cen- 
tered on the problem of the ownership of public 
utilities. There is reason to believe that a cam- 
paign to discredit the manager plan in Oklahoma 
is being financed by private utility companies, 
especially the electric light and power interests. 
Since several of the Oklahoma manager cities 
own and operate their light and power plants at 
a profit, they are attractive to private interests. 

The present officers of the city managers’ as- 
sociation of Oklahoma are: J. H. Bender, El 
Reno, president; Ross Taylor, Bartlesville, vice- 
president; John Hammill, Norman, trustee; R. 
W. Calloway, Tecumseh, trustee; J. W. Flint, 
Cushing, trustee; and Roy Eaton, Oklahoma Mu- 
nicipal League, secret:ry—J. H. BENnbeER, city 
manager, El Reno. 


New Active Members of the Inter- 
national City Managers Association 


H. T. Lawrence, appointed city manager of 
Mangum, Oklahoma, in May, 1929, was born in 
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1902. He attended Westminster College and was 
graduated from the University of Missouri with 
the B.S. and C.E. degrees. He was junior engineer 
in the Illinois Highway Department, 1925-26, and 
chief engineer for an engineering company, 
1926-29. 

E. E. Lowrie became city manager of San 
Angelo, Texas, in January, 1930. He was born 
in 1879 and received a high school education. 
He has been a cigar salesman, merchant in the 
tire and garage business, and was a city com- 
missioner of San Angelo, 1928-30. 

E. A. Ro.ison, city manager of Redwood 
City, California, since July, 1929, was born in 
1885. He was city engineer of Redding, Califor- 
nia, 1916-18, city manager of Redding, 1918-26, 
and city manager of Santa Barbara, California, 
1926-27. 

C. Birney Savispury has been city manager 
of Sherrill, New York, since November, 1921. 
He was born in 1875 and attended Cazenovia 
Seminary. He was an employee of U. S. Post 
Office Department, 1895-1900; confidential sec- 
retary and purchasing agent for a manufacturing 
company, 1900-13; and office manager and pur- 
chasing agent for a produce company, 1913-21. 

A. E. STocKBURGER, city manager of Alhambra, 
California, since September, 1927, was born in 
1888 and graduated from the University of 
Arkansas in 1910. For some time he was en- 
gaged in oil jobbing and the mercantile business. 
He was a first lieutenant in the army, 1917-19; 
mayor and councilman of Siloam Springs, Arkan- 
sas, 1919-24; and city manager of South Pasa- 
dena, California, 1925-27. 


Application for Transfer From Asso- 
ciate to Active Membership 


JosepH N. ArtHur, borough manager of 
Avalon, Pennsylvania, since February, 1928, was 
born in 1891, and received the A.B. and C.E. 
degrees from the University of South Carolina 
in 1914 and 1915, respectively. He was a cap- 
tain in the army, 1917-22, and employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in maintenance and con- 
struction work from 1922-28. 


Georce R. Moopey, recently appointed city 
manager of Painesville, Ohio, was born in 1881. 
In 1906 he became manager of a local fuel com- 
pany, in 1923 superintendent of the city gas de- 
partment, and in 1929 manager of an ice products 
company. 

E. L. Mostey, city manager of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, since January, 1930, was born 
in 1883, attended the Colorado State School of 
Mines, and received his B.S. and C.E. degrees 
from the University of Colorado in 1905. For 








several years he was an engineer with the Illinois 
Central and other railroads, and from 1921 to 
the date of his appointment as city manager, he 
was assistant engineer in charge of the light and 
power department of Colorado Springs. 

Russet A. SmitnH, who became city manager 
of Fernandina, Florida, in September, 1929, is 
forty years of age and received the B.C.E. degree 
from lowa State College. For three years he was 
an assistant county engineer, for eleven years 
manager of the Charlotte branch of a construc- 
tion company, and for one year, service manager 
of the Loray Mills at Gastonia, North Carolina. 

Paut A. TANNER, city manager of Quitman, 
Georgia, since November, 1926, was born in 1888 
and received the C.E. degree in 1912 from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. During the war he 
was a designing engineer in the United States 
navy yards, and has spent a number of years in 
private construction work. 

GeorcE R. Youn, village manager of Glencoe, 
Illinois, was born in 1885 and received the B.C.E. 
degree from the University of Michigan in 1912. 
At various times previous to 1914 he was em- 
ployed in surveying and harbor construction for 
the federal government, and for nine years he was 
connected with the Milwaukee sewerage com- 
mission. 


New Associate Member 


GeorceE W. WELSH, city manager of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, since May, 1929, was formerly 
lieutenant governor of Michigan. He has been 
a state legislator, publisher, and candidate for 
gubernatorial nomination. 


——— 
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SOUNDLY PLANNED LIGHTING 
OPENS NEW AVENUES OUT OF 


» THE Swilighl Lone 


ans, 


N THE Twilight Zone" of street 
lighting planned by rule-of-chumb 
methods, countless opportunities for 
business expansion, for civic pros- 
perity, are passed by every year. 


Black streets remain back streets, 
when adequate lighting would make 
them an integral part of the shop- 
ping center. Large industries seck- 
ing new locations avoid those cities 
in which the Twilight Zone indi- 
cates a lack of civic progressiveness. 


On the scale of today’s city develop- 
ments, haphazard lighting plans are 
ineffective. The laying out of a well- 
considered plan for street lighting 





development is as important as the 
systematic zoning of buildings or 
the standardization of paving speci- 
fications. Developed through long 
experience in solving the street 
lighting problem of American cities, 
Westinghouse-planned Lighting 
provides efficient coordination in the 
planning, operation and extension of 


municipal street lighting systems. 


An important new book, “Bringing 
Cities Out of the Twilight Zone” 
furnishes valuable information for 
all municipal executives. Write to 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
Department 203, 150 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


*The deceptive balf-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 











Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 

















TUNE IN THE WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM OVER KDKA. KYW, WBZ AND ASSOCIATED N. B.C. STATIONS SUNDAY EVENINGS. 
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A Revaluation of the Manager Plan 


EDITORIAL 


I am in the throes of revising my Munici- 
pal Government in the United States, which 
was completed almost exactly five years 
ago. At that time I summed up the evi- 
dence for and against the manager plan in 
this sentence: “Faith in the manager plan 
awaits complete demonstration, but it is 
reasonably supported by the facts as we 
know them.” 

Five years is a short time in the history 
of human institutions, but it is a long time 
relative to the brief history of the council- 
manager movement. A city manager was 
first appointed in 1908, but the movement 
attained real vitality only in 1914 with the 
taking effect of the Dayton charter and the 
formation of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Nearly a third of its 
total history is compressed into the last five 
years, and on the whole it cannot be denied 
that the experience of those years adds sig- 
nificant confirmation to the tentatively 
favorable conclusions possible in February, 
1926. 

Only one conspicuous city in the United 
States (Wheeling, West Virginia) has 
abandoned the plan since 1925 and in this 
instance the charter was amended by the 
state legislature and put into effect without 
first submitting it to a vote of the people. 
In the same five years, ninety-eight cities 
have joined the council-manager ranks. 
And, what is more significant, while at the 
close of 1925 there were but seven manager 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, there are 
today seventeen or nearly one-fifth of all 
American cities of that size. It has been 
demonstrated in Cincinnati—and perhaps 
to a less degree, but still effectively, in 
Cleveland and Rochester—that council- 
manager government can function success- 
fully in large cities. The vigorous campaign 
now being waged in Philadelphia bids fair 


to introduce the plan among the very great 
cities. 

Not a single serious charge of corruption 
or of conspicuous failure has attached itself 
to any city manager, while city government 
in other cities has been receiving more un- 
favorable publicity than for a generation. 

Even more significant is the rapidly in- 
creasing professionalization of the managers 
themselves. The International City Man- 
agers’ Association has become a real force 
for scientific city management. Conscious 
efforts to improve the training of city man- 
agers and other municipal administrators 
have assumed noteworthy proportions. The 
available statistics are a little uncertain, 
but it is a fact that 50 per cent more man- 
agers now hold their positions by promo- 
tion from other cities than was the case 
five years ago, and if one takes into account 
the assistant managers or other city em- 
ployees promoted to the rank of manager 
on their record as administrators, the pro- 
portion is still greater. The average length 
of service of managers now in the profession 
has increased more than a year and a half, 
or more than 40 per cent, in the past five 
years. The manager’s career is by no means 
as precarious as it was five years ago, nor 
need cities trust to luck in choosing man- 
agers. 

In summing up the experience of the last 
five years, I shall supplant my old sentence 
with this one: “Experience with the man- 
ager plan has demonstrated that it will 
work in large and small cities on the whole 
more satisfactorily than any other plan of 
municipal organization yet discovered.” 


Hod 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Editorial Comment 


Five Years Ago and Now 


In the signed editorial this month, Dr. 
Reed, who has observed municipal govern- 
ment in operation from both the classroom 
and the city hall for many years, compares 
the status of council-manager government 
five years ago with that of today. 


Foreign Unions of Local Authorities 


We in America are often accused of being 
over-organized, but this charge cannot be 
proved in regard to organizations of local 
authorities. In fact one of the reasons why 
cities in this country are almost the com- 
plete prey of the rural areas is that we lack 
an effective union of the urban areas. 

In Europe for example there are eighteen 
countries affiliated with the International 
Union of Local Authorities through local 
government organizations on a _ national 
basis. Our readers will be interested in 
learning of the work of one of these organ- 
izations in the article in this issue by Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, who had occasion last 
summer to observe at first hand the 
“Deutscher Stadtetag” in operation. 


Efficiency or— 


In this issue, Mr. Traxler, a city manager 
of more than ten years’ experience, recites 
a transformation which probably is dupli- 
cated many times in the experiences of 
other managers. Starting into the profes- 
sion with the idea that “efficiency” was the 
watchword, he has discovered other factors 
of more importance—but let him tell you 
what they are. 


Eighteenth Annual Conference 


In December, 1914, eight city managers 
met at Springfield, Ohio, and there held the 
first Annual Conference of City Managers. 
There were then but nineteen council-man- 
ager cities in the world. Now there are 425. 
It is expected that at least two hundred city 
managers will be able to accept the cordial 


invitation of Mayor Harrison, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, and be pres- 
ent at Louisville to hear his address of 
welcome next October 7. 


Seven Cities 


When P. P. Pilcher assumes the office of 
city manager of Winchester, Virginia, on 
May 1, it will make seven cities that have 
claimed his services. Several other man- 
agers have served as many as Six cities. 
Such promotions augur well for the future 
of the profession. 


This Month’s Contributors 


Tuomas H. Reep—A. B. 1901, LL.B. 
1904, Harvard University ; honorary doctor 
of laws, University of Brussels, 1930; city 
manager, San Jose, California, 1916-18; 
director of research, Metropolitan Plan 
Commission, Pittsburgh, 1927-29; director, 
City and County Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Committee, St. Louis, 1929-30. Since 
1922, professor of political science and di- 
rector of the Bureau of Government, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Author of Municipal 
Government in the United States and nu- 
merous other books and articles. 


Cuarves E. Merrtam—A. B., 1893, Lenox 
College; A. B., 1895, State University of 
Iowa; A. M., 1897, Ph. D., 1900, Columbia 
University ; LL.D., 1920, University of Col- 
orado; studied in Berlin and Paris, 1899- 
1900. Since 1900, affiliated with the depart- 
ment of political science of the University 
of Chicago, and since 1923, chairman of the 
department. Author of many books and 
articles in the field of political science. 


Henry TrRAXLER—B. S. in civil engineer- 
ing, 1913, University of Wisconsin; en- 
gaged in construction work for the United 
States government, 1914; consulting engi- 
neer, 1916-18; city manager of Clarinda, 
Iowa, 1918-23; and 1923 to date, city man- 
ager of Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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Administrative Reorganization in German 
City Government 


By CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, The University of Chicago 


Dr. Merriam believes that the present developments in the German 
situation represent the most active consideration of the basic problems 
of administration in the light of modern social and industrial conditions 
and observes that Germany illustrates most vividly the possibilities of 
interchange of experience and information among administrators. 


No one who comes in contact with the 
administrative service in Germany can fail 
to be impressed with the high quality of 
the personnel and with the competence, in- 
tegrity, professional interest, and high 
standards prevailing in general. To some 
extent this type of service has been modi- 
fied since the War, but in the main the 
earlier standards still prevail. Strong pres- 
sure has been brought to bear by the newly 
vitalized political parties, and this has had 
its effect in the selection of certain magis- 
trates upon party lines, although even at 
this point the parties have usually insisted 
upon selecting the best man for the position 
in the party—the best democrat, socialist, 
conservative, as the case might be. In some 
instances also outright corruption has ap- 
peared, notably in Berlin’s municipal gov- 
ernment where the mayor was recently 
forced out. But such cases are rare, and 
in no sense characteristic of the service 
taken as a whole, national, state, and local. 

The social and economic conditions in 
Germany have made it necessary to face the 
problem of reorganization of the adminis- 
tration more sharply and directly than any- 
where else in the world at the present mo- 
ment. The pressure of taxation has been 
very heavy, and has made it necessary to 
consider every possible means of retrench- 
ment in expenditure in order to balance the 
difficult budget with which the government 
is confronted. At the same time there has 
been a considerable expansion of govern- 
mental functions, partly as a result of war- 
time experience, partly as a result of the 
new democratic sentiment, partly as an out- 
come of economic conditions, particularly 


reflected in the widespread unemployment. 
These new functions of the government, 
especially the local government, have made 
it necessary to reconsider the types of per- 
sonnel required for governmental services 
in various branches of the government deal- 
ing with these new duties, and to take ac- 
count of the whole range of administrative 
and governmental organization, from the 
more obvious types of office reform to the 
fundamental reconstitution of the whole 
Republic ; including even many striking ex- 
periments in the interrelation of economic 
and governmental services and functions as 
in the Coal Parliament. 
Tue Errictency MoveMEeNnt 

Conspicuous among the reorganization 
enterprises are the office of the efficiency 
commissioner (Reichssparkommissar), and 
the League for Reorganization of the Re- 
public (Bund fiir Erneuerung des Reiches). 
The efficiency commissioner, at present Dr. 
Saemisch, has studied and introduced a 
large number of efficiency improvements, 
such as office equipment (notoriously an- 
tiquated in Germany), filing and central 
purchasing, forms of procedure, and the 
like. 

The League for the Reorganization of the 
Republic, commonly known as the Luther- 
bund, has been developed by Luther, now 
president of the Reichsbank, and is the out- 
come of the conviction that efficiency can- 
not be realized in Germany unless there is 





1See report of Dr. Schaeffer, Wirtschaftlichkeit im 
Behordlichen Beschaffungswesen, 1930. In the same 
connection should be mentioned the Deutsche In- 
stitut fiir Wirtschaftliche Arbeit in der Ocffentlichen 
Verwaltung. 
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a radical reorganization of the complicated 
and overlapping jurisdictions of Republic, 
states and local governments. This group, 
supported by contributions from large in- 
dustrialists, has undertaken the ambitious 
task of making a new map of Germany, 
with a new organization of the states of 
the Republic, or “Lander” as they are called 
in the new constitution. The anomalous 
position of Prussia calls for readjustment 
of state-national relations. Already some of 
the smaller states, weary of the burden of 
independent financing, have given up their 
identity and joined with some other state. 
The proposals of the League have been 
taken under advisement by the Conference 
of States (Lander Conferenz), and cannot 
be neglected in any view of the German 
governmental developments, present or 
prospective. That well-documented and 
carefully worked plans for reorganization 
of the states should be presented with the 
support of leading industrialists and seri- 
ously considered by the nation, is at least 
an interesting indication of the general in- 
terest in the problems of government as 
well as of administration. 


TRAINING FOR PuBLic SERVICE 


Germany faces the problem of reorgani- 
zation of requirements for and training for 
administrative service, and slowly ap- 
proaches the task, not wholly clear as to 
the implications of the new situation and 
certainly dubious as to the solution. Tra- 
ditionally the training for the higher civil 
service in Germany was juristic. Now there 
are four competing types, the juristic, the 
commercial, the technical, and the political. 
The latter will be strenuously resisted, no 
doubt, but must be reckoned with. The 
juristic type, however, the business type, 
and the technical type, such as the engineer, 
the doctor, the welfare worker, are under 
careful consideration in determining the 
qualifications for office holding and the 
types of service training necessary and de- 
sirable for the administration. 

The whole problem is being seriously con- 
sidered, and material modifications are 
likely to be made in the near future, in 
directions yet undetermined. The signifi- 


| Apri 


cant thing is that the whole question of the 
reorganization of public administration is 
being given the most earnest thought by 
competent and responsible officials and 
other experts, and that important develop- 
ments may be looked for in this direction. 

If one were to exaggerate a little, he 
might say that the German administration 
is becoming at once more efficient and more 
corrupt. This would not be true, but there 
would be an important element of truth in 
it, which could not be ignored in any ap- 
praisal of the situation. 


OrFiciAL MuNIcIPAL ORGANIZATIONS 


On the basis of the professional adminis- 
trative service, there have been constructed 
in Germany a large number of very effec- 
tive official organizations, some territorial 
and others functional in nature. The most 
notable of these organizations are the terri- 
torial. The largest and most important are 
Deutscher Stddtetag, including the cities 
with over 10,000 population, and also the 
municipal leagues of the states (about 300 
cities are members and about 900 come in 
through state leagues); Reichsstddtebund, 
including 1,500 small and middle-sized cities 
and some leagues of such cities; Deutscher 
Landgemeindetag, including the unions of 
Landgemeinden (rural governments) in 
many of the individual states, seven in all; 
Deutscher Landkreistag, including unions 
of Circles in various German states (806 
Circles included). In addition to these 
there are scores of other like organizations 
in the several German states, especially in 
Prussia and Bavaria. 

By far the most powerful of all these 
numerous groups is the Deutscher Stddte- 
tag, including all of the large cities of Ger- 
many. Housed in an imposing building 
near the Reichstag, the institution has a 
staff of some 60 persons, led at the present 
time by Dr. Mulert, an impressive and 
capable director. 

The city parliament represents the inter- 
ests of the larger German municipalities as 
against the nation and the various states, 
if necessary, in such matters as division of 
revenues, loans, and other border-line prob- 
lems. They have already asked for admis- 
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sion to the Reichsrat or senate of Germany. 
All measures affecting German cities come 
under its consideration and other plans are 
initiated by the Tag itself. 

But the most important function of the 
Stddtetag is that of serving as a clearing 
house of information and experience for 
cities and for individual officials in special 
lines of activity. As Dr. Mulert said, “We 
can send out telegrams and summon the 
leading men in any branch of city govern- 
ment, and count on their appearance at 
once.” Special committees are constituted 
on special subjects and the investigations 
and findings of these special commissions 
are often of great value. Such affairs as 
hospitals, buildings, fiscal policy, are con- 
sidered in detail by these inquiring bodies. 

Quite recently they have set up a special 
group for the purpose of considering mu- 
nicipal reorganization, both from the 
economic and the governmental points of 
view. This committee will look at the whole 
field of municipal activity, make a critical 
appraisal of it, and undertake in addition 
after the general foundations have been 
laid, the criticisms of specific cases in a 
more intensive fashion. 

The leaders look upon the work of the 
German cities as constituting a series of ex- 
periments in various types of municipal 
work, and they observe and report upon 
them with the very greatest care. They ad- 
vise of failures, they urge suspension of 
judgment ; they call attention to signal suc- 
cesses; they qualify success with reference 
to special types of conditions. 

The Reichsstidtebund, including the 
smaller cities, is less completely equipped 
but performs a service no less useful than 
than of the Stddtetag for the larger munici- 
palities, and indeed in some ways even more 
useful because of the lack of technical 
equipment and high-grade specialists in the 
government of the smaller communities. 
Some twenty men are employed here, but 
again under very competent leadership. 


SERVICES ORGANIZED ON FUNCTIONAL Basis 


It should further be observed that these 
official organizations co-operate at many 
points through the agency of joint commis- 
sions where there are common interests in- 
volved. Thus the large, the small cities, and 
the rural communities may unite in the 
study of some problem not peculiar to any 
one of them, but common to all. 

Furthermore, practically all of the mu- 
nicipal services are organized upon func- 
tional lines, either on a national basis, or 
on a state or regional basis, or upon all of 
them together, as in the case of the welfare 
workers. 

There are also extensive organizations of 
various classes of public employees both by 
smaller and larger units, reaching up on the 
widest scale to the national organization. 
In great part these groups follow the trades- 
union model, but at times they show an in- 
terest in the scientific aspects of rationali- 
zation or efficiency organization, and co- 
operate with various plans suggested, 
especially in communities dominated by the 
social democratic party. 


As TO THE FuTURE 


On the whole, the German situation rep- 
resents the most active consideration of the 
basic problems of administration in the 
light of modern social and industrial con- 
ditions, and it is clear that students of this 
phase of government are likely to find much 
of importance in this field in the next 
decade. It is also plain that Germany “illus- 
trates most vividly the possibilities of inter- 
change of experience and information 
among administrators,” and that the meth- 
ods and results here employed are worthy 
of the most careful, continuous study. No 
one can possibly predict the outcome of the 
clash of forces in German political life, but 
this much may be said, that the results will 
be based on the most careful collection of 
all pertinent data, and upon their intelli- 
gent analysis by men of great experience 
and practical skill in actual administration. 














Human Element vs. Efficiency in 
Government 


By HENRY TRAXLER 
City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 
Citizens are chiefly interested in welfare problems while governmental 
efficiency is secondary with them, according to the author. 


After thirteen years of experience as a 
city manager, I have come to believe that 
any success I have had has come through 
stressing activities other than public works 
and engineering. When I first became a 
city manager it was my belief that munici- 
pal business was carried on much like pri- 
vate business, but now I see that there is 
something more in management than just 
working for “efficiency.” Some administra- 
tors try to impress the people and the coun- 
cil with the idea that in managing a city 
they are super-efficient—they talk of sur- 
pluses and reduced taxes as being the final 
and conclusive achievement to be attained, 
while the question of human relationships 
is given less consideration than it deserves. 
Efficiency as it is known in business is not 
something to strive for as the final goal in 
city management. A careful analysis re- 
veals what the masses desire from their gov- 
ernment, and while this may be either good 
or bad for them, yet under our democratic 
form of government that desire is the con- 
trolling factor. The fact is, that the ma- 
jority of people think more about welfare 
problems than they do about efficiency. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM AND EFFICIENCY 


There is nothing mysterious about this. 
People are mainly interested in steady em- 
ployment at good wages, and when a politi- 
cal head, an alderman for instance, makes 
himself responsible for the welfare of the 
people in his district, he secures a hold that 
is hard to break regardless of his reputation. 
City managers the country over have men 
come to their offices looking for municipal 
work—men who think that the city should 
provide work because they are citizens and 
taxpayers. This is especially true of labor- 
ers over fifty years of age who have been 
turned away by the industries. If such men 
are put on the payroll, efficiency suffers. In 


this connection, I recall our method of mak- 
ing a gravel fill at one time. The cost of 
this work through the use of a power shovel 
and one operator would have been six cents 
a yard less than the cost of using hand 
shovels, but the latter method was used be- 
cause it provided work for thirty men for 
six weeks. This is one of the many instances 
in which the human element enters into 
administration. 

On the other hand, the human element 
also must be kept under control. For ex- 
ample, in the administration of public 
safety it is advisable not to allow the fire 
and police departments to become so im- 
portant as to overshadow the other work. 
They are liabilities to the city to the extent 
that they are necessary because of careless- 
ness or misbehavior on the part of a small 
number of people. Neither the police or fire 
forces should be allowed to collect funds for 
their own use either by solicitation or 
through the sale of tickets. 


ATTITUDES EXPRESSED ON WELFARE 
PROBLEMS 


At one time I was of the opinion that 
the attitude of the public toward their city 
government was influenced by such things 
as promptness in repairing a street in front 
of one’s home. Good service, of course, 
creates a feeling that there is good admin- 
istration at the city hall, but the true atti- 
tude of the people toward their government 
is more often expressed on matters of 
broader interest such as on health, park, 
playground, and recreational activities. Any 
savings that are made by the city manager 
in the operation of the engineering and pub- 
lic works division are offset by expenditures 
made for these services. For instance, park 
operation, which nine years ago cost the 
city of Janesville $3,600 a year now costs 
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$35,000 annually. Similarly, health depart- 
ment work which formerly cost $5,000 now 
costs $38,000. Health service reaches out 
in an educational way and makes thousands 
of contacts yearly with the citizens, bring- 
ing to their attention the fact that their gov- 
ernment is functioning for their welfare. 
Then there was the problem in Janesville 
of providing a community center. When 
several organizations clamored for a memo- 
rial building, I arranged a joint meeting of 
representatives of twelve organizations and 
presented a plan whereby the city would 
remodel the second floor of the city hall. 
This project was approved and now the city 
hall has become a community center for the 
1,500 members of a dozen different groups 
some one of which uses the facilities every 


evening and almost every afternoon accord- 
ing to a schedule arranged by themselves. 
Needless to say a municipal service of this 
type tends to create a feeling among the 
participants that their government is actu- 
ally functioning for their welfare. 

I believe that out of the present depres- 
sion will come plans for the future handling 
of the unemployment situation and that 
legislative bodies will be more prone to give 
social welfare programs their proper place 
in the scheme of industrial and governmen- 
tal activities. That type of government is 
best that fosters activities which strengthen 
the faith of the people in it and in function- 
ing for the welfare of a community, gov- 
ernment should not be looked upon as an 
efficiency machine. 





City Managers, Come to Old Kentucky 


The city managers of the United States, Canada, and Ireland, mayors, council- 
men, heads of various municipal departments, governmental researchers, and other 
persons interested in the problems of municipal administration will meet next 
October 7 in Louisville, Kentucky, to exchange ideas and experiences, renew 
acquaintanceships, and receive inspiration for rendering better and more effective 
public service. Since Louisville is eighty miles from the exact center of population 
of the United States, there is every reason to believe that the attendance will be 
nearly double that of any previous convention of the International City Managers’ 
Association, and as mayor of the city of Louisville, I extend to every city manager 
and to others interested in government a very cordial and sincere invitation to 


a 
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come to our city on October 7. 


Louisville, the metropolis of Kentucky, 
stretches along an eight mile crescent of the 
Ohio River. It is one of those American 
cities which has a charm peculiar to itself 
and which makes it interesting in an indi- 
vidual manner. It is true that the “sun 
shines bright in my old Kentucky home,” 
and it is true also that the very nature of 
Kentucky, its proverbial hospitality, has 
made that song beloved of all America. 

The founding of the metropolis of Ken- 
tucky is entwined with one of the most ad- 
venturous episodes in American history. 
There General George Rogers Clark estab- 
lished his base of supplies on the occasion 
of his expedition resulting in the winning 
of the vast Northwest by the United States. 
General Clark’s body lies within the con- 
fines of Louisville in the nationally famed 


Mayor or LovisvILle. 


Cave Hill Cemetery, noted for its botanical 
garden-like scope in landscaping and beauty 
of surroundings. The city was chartered in 
1779 by the Virginia legislature when Ken- 
tucky was a part of that state. 

Louisville is connected with early Amer- 
ican history by still another tie. Near the 
city limits may be seen the tomb of Zach- 
ary Taylor, twelfth president of the United 
States, located on the grounds of the for- 
mer homestead of the ex-president. 

Louisville is a friendly city, in fact it 
has become a byword that “when you’re in 
Louisville, you’re among friends.” Louis- 
ville has grown to a metropolitan center 
with a population of approximately 340,000 
persons, but the city still retains those 
things that have given Louisville its charm. 
If you walk through its busiest streets you 
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will probably see along the sidewalks 
groups of citizens who have taken the time 
to stop and chat a few moments. Life is 
not too hurried; in Louisville you will find 
that spirit of enjoyment of living which, 
while getting things done still takes time to 
enjoy itself. And there are probably many 
little colloquialisms in Louisville that the 
city sticks to which will amuse the visitor. 
For example, if you stop to ask a resident 
a question concerning direction you will 
more than likely receive the answer “out, 
in, down or up the street,” depending upon 
the direction. You will understand that 
those terms mean a definite thing in Louis- 
ville. From time beyond which the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant runneth not to the 
contrary “out” has meant south, “in” has 
meant north, “down” has meant west and 
“up” has meant east. 

Louisville and Kentucky are, of course, 
to the vsitor, synonymous with horse rac- 
ing and tobacco. In an earlier day there 
was a third substance called to mind with 
the mention of Kentucky, but of course 
that day is passed. But in the words of 
General James Tandy Ellis, famed Ken- 
tucky humorist, “Kentucky is still made 
the scene of every story concerning liquor 
ever invented.” General Ellis tells a story 
concerning an inquisitive resident of a sis- 
ter state who asked him if it were true, as 


af 
mate 2 


- 





reported, that every home in Kentucky still 
had liquor in it. General Ellis replied, 
“They say the rich folks still have a little, 
and the poor folks have a little still.” Con- 
cerning horse racing, the visitor will find 
here one of the most beautiful race courses 
in the world. Beautiful Churchill Downs 
is exceeded only in its attractiveness by its 
popularity. The visitor is welcome to visit 
Churchill Downs at any time of the year. 
Above the facades of the various buildings 
he will note a series of names. This is the 
honor roll of thoroughbreds which have 
been successful in the Derby. Horsemen 
vie more for the honor of being represented 
there than for the small fortune which goes 
to the winner. Regarding tobacco, when it 
is realized that one-third of the world’s to- 
bacco crop is raised in Kentucky, the im- 
portance of Louisville as a tobacco market 
can be understood. The “Tobacco Breaks,” 
as the tobacco marketing district is known, 
furnishes a picturesque scene, with its spir- 
ited bidding by representatives of all the 
large tobacco manufacturing companies and 
of foreign governments. 

Louisville’s park system is known 
throughout the United States as one of the 
best planned in the country. Every type of 
scenic beauty from virgin forest and river 
views to landscaped vistas may be enjoyed 
on the thirty-two miles of parkway boule- 


Tue Track AND GRANDSTAND oF CuurCcHILL Downs WHERE THE KeNTUCKY DERBY HAS BEEN 
HELD ANNUALLY FOR ALMOST SIXTY YEARS. A RACE TO BE KNOWN AS “THe City Manacer’s Hanpi 
CAP” WILL BE RUN IN HONOR OF THE VISITORS ON THE LAST DAY OF THE CONVENTION 
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vards extending through the principal pre- 
serves. Another feature of the park system 
that will interest the visitor is the number 
of small playground parks scattered 
throughout the city. 

The charm of running water makes the 
Ohio River an ever interesting point for 
visitors to Louisville. The Ohio, however, 
does not only attract, it holds the visitor 
in the charmed spell it casts. High wooded 
hills on one side of the river are accentu- 
ated by sand beaches on the other. A trip 
on the Ohio takes the visitor through de- 
lightful and refreshing 


COME TO OLD KENTUCKY 


LovuIsvILLe’s PARK SysTemM 
GHOUT THE COUNTRY FOR ITS BEAUTY. 
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to anything to be found in 
America may be enjoyed in the 
Kentucky mountains. 

The Bluegrass holds the 
stock farms and the famed race 
horse breeding establishments. 
On the border of this country, 
about forty miles from Louis- 


ville, the visitor will find 
Bardstown. There is “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” the old 


Rowan homestead where Ste- 
phen Collins Foster was in- 
spired to write the immortal, 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and where he penned most of 
his beloved melodies. The typi- 
cal homestead is preserved just 
as it was when Foster visited 
his uncle, Judge Rowan, and has been ded- 
icated as a state shrine. There also is 
St. Joseph’s Church, in which are kept a 
half dozen old masters’ paintings, the gift 
of King Louis Philippe of France, who spent 
part of his exile near Bardstown. Upon his 
restoration to the throne of France he 
showed his appreciation of the hospitality 
extended by Bardstown by presenting this 
art collection, valued at over a million dol- 
lars, to Bishop Flaget, the first Catholic 
Bishop west of the Alleghanies. 


A little farther on than Bardstown, 





Kentucky scenery. And 
at night no more peace- 
ful scene can be imagined 
than the softly flowing 
waters hemmed in by 
shadowy and indefinite 
banks with the _ bright 
Kentucky moonlight cast- 
ing its ribbon on the blue- 
black surface. 

The country around 
Louisville offers oppor- 
tunity for varying desires. 
The visitor may visit the 
Bluegrass regions, the 
mountain country or the 
cave sections. And in- 
teresting objectives will 
be found in each division. 
Scenic tours comparable 











Tue Lovisvi.te Country CLUB HAS A MAGNIFICENT GOLF COURSE. 
THE CITY ALSO POSSESSES THREE MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSES 
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twenty miles, near Hodgenville, is the log 
cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born. 
It is preserved, on the identical spot where 
it stood at that time, in a granite memorial 
building. The country hereabouts is rich in 
scenes connected with the boyhood life of 
Lincoln. 

Another place of international fame, 
within easy reach of the convention city, is 
Mammoth Cave. This entrancing under- 
ground cavern, with its 160 miles of charted 
passages, annually attracts thousands of 
visitors. It transports the visitor to a dif- 
ferent world. In it, among the things to be 
seen, are Echo River, the underground mys- 
tery stream in which are found eyeless fish ; 
the star chamber, in which the mineral for- 
mations in the vaulted chamber give the 


illusion of a starlit sky ; seemingly bottom- 
less pits; cathedral-like spaces and mineral 
formations akin to architectural creations. 
Mammoth Cave is the largest of the cav- 
erns found in the cave regions, but so inter- 
esting is this entire section that the United 
States has accepted the proposition to make 
this section of the state a national park, 
and recent action of the Kentucky legisla- 
ture assured the funds for the purpose. 

The mention of these places will serve to 
let the reader know what type of country 
he will visit. The many attractions in and 
about Louisville assure a most delightful 
combined vacation and convention trip this 
year. But above all this, the visitor will 
find old-fashioned Kentucky hospitality 
awaiting him. 


Book Review 


The Future of the Small Town and 
Rural Areas’ 


By PAUL W. WAGER 
Assistant Professor of Rural Social Economics, University of North Carolina 


That there is need for a new rural com- 
munity to meet the sweeping changes that 
have taken place in the social activities and 
attitudes of rural people and that the mod- 
ern farm family is going to demand public 
services equivalent to those enjoyed by the 
people of the cities is recognized by the 
authors of two recent books! in which they 
point out how these services may be pro- 
vided. 

Theodore Manny’s little volume is di- 
vided into four parts. The first part out- 
lines the development of local government 
in the United States and presents charts 
showing what rural-development powers 
are enjoyed by the local units of govern- 
ment in each state. That is, he shows what 
services or agencies the local units may 
establish under general grants of power 
without having to seek special legislation. 

Part II summarizes the answers to a 
~ TRural Municipalities. By Tueovorr B. Manny. 
New York: The Century Co., 1930. Pp. 343. Price, 
$2 of Pusiic MANAGEMENT. 

Small Towns—An Estimate of Their Trade and 
Culture. By Water Burr. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1929. Pp. 267. Price $2.50 of 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT. 


questionnaire circulated among farmers, 
teachers, and local officials relative to the 
quality of local government and rural citi- 
zenship which they have observed. The re- 
plies indicate widespread dissatisfaction but 
show no crystallized opinion as to the proper 
remedy. 

Part III points out the need for a re- 
organization of local government and indi- 
cates the advantages that would be derived 
from the incorporation of rural areas for 
general purposes of self-government. The 
author says: “In the reorganization of local 
government in rural areas our problem ap- 
pears to be one of finding any present or 
potential groupings of rural people which 
possess as many of the characteristics of 
the primary group as possible. . . . To 
have self-government of the highest order, 
we must reéffect a certain measure of pri- 
mary group organization, call it what you 
please, as the basis of that government.” 
He agrees that the township is such an arbi- 
trary unit and so lacking in vitality that 
it does not meet existing needs. He does 
not agree that its powers and functions 
should all be transferred to the county. He 
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feels that in those counties where a con- 
siderable percentage of the inhabitants are 
urban residents, county government may 
cease to represent the farmers’ interests. 
He says that those who argue in favor of 
concentrating local rural governmental 
functions in the county all concede the 
value and need of incorporation for towns 
and cities, but overlook the desirability of 
maintaining a real “farmers’ municipality” 
as a necessary counterpart. The value of 
some self-determination in local matters, 
coupled with state-prescribed minima and 
constructive state supervision, is, he main- 
tains, just as fundamental to farm people 
as it is to city dwellers. 

The author recommends the consolidation 
of smaller counties into more economic 
units and the assignment to the county of 
the administration of state policies and 
state laws as its major task. Its functions 
for purely local government would be cur- 
tailed and such functions exercised pri- 
marily by two general types of smaller 
units. One type would be incorporated 
urban places and the other would be either 
a completely reorganized and rehabilitated 
township or an altogether new rural unit 
with abandonment of the existing township 
as a political area. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
an examination of existing rural-munici- 
pality incorporation law. 


TRADE AND CULTURE IN TowNs 


Professor Burr’s little volume likewise 
describes the changes which are taking 
place and may be expected to take place in 
the character of the American rural com- 
munity. He likewise contends that the only 
thing that will produce a strong, wholesome, 
and permanent nation is the practice of 
local citizenship in a hundred thousand 
local communities. However, he recognizes 
that the new community is a very much 
larger community in extent than was the 
one out of which it has grown. Moreover, 
a new culture has appeared in the country- 
side. He says, “In the new urban-rural 
set-up, the time has come when we may do 
well to cease talking about town people and 
country people as though they were to be 
dealt with as two separate classes in the 
community, and come to recognize the 
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larger community as a unit, composed of 
people who have common business interests 
and common social interests.” 

Professor Burr points out that as a result 
of the rapid shifting of population a great 
many towns are doomed to become deca- 
dent and die. On the other hand, the move- 
ment of industry out from the larger cen- 
ters to the small towns offers promise to 
the towns that are alert to their oppor- 
tunities. Quite often, however, small towns 
are so eager to get new industries that they 
offer subsidies to exotic industries and quite 
overlook small native industries already in 
existence that, with proper support, might 
grow to major dimensions. 

In his chapter on local government, he 
says that the farmers’ government is for the 
most part county government, and that it 
is the most expensive and the most in- 
efficient government in the world. Its weak- 
ness is that it has no head; he recommends 
the extension of the manager plan to 
counties. 

These two little volumes are interesting 
and thought-provoking, and the reviewer 
finds himself in general sympathy with their 
main theses. There is undoubtedly a need 
in rural America for a unit of local govern- 
ment small enough to provide face-to-face 
contacts and flexible enough to adjust its 
boundaries with a _ shifting population. 
Would not, however, the consolidated school 
district containing a population of 1,200 or 
1,500 people approximate Mr. Manny’s 
ideal? The schoolhouse would provide a 
community center and the cause of educa- 
tion a strong cohesive force. North Carolina 
has more than 1,000 rural consolidated 
school districts and within a few years the 
entire rural and village population will be 
included within such units. The same is 
true of other southern states. Why not use 
this unit rather than try to create new ones? 
The boundaries are flexible and the func- 
tions need not be limited to education. As 
soon as a service can be made county-wide 
let it be supported by the county. Let the 
primary unit be a nursery or the develop- 
ment of new services that the school com- 
munity is willing to pay for—a visiting 
nurse, a playground, a library, a school for- 
est, a brass band, or any of a great variety 
of undertakings. 








The Special Problem for This Issue 


Exercising Control Over Activities 


Constant control over municipal activities is maintained through per- 
sonal inspection supplemented by monthly departmental reports and fre- 
quent conferences with department heads. Departmental efficiency also 
is determined through the use of monthly cumulative expenditure and 
work reports compared with estimates made at the beginning of the 
period ; by complaints received from citizens ; by unit cost records ; and 
by the interest and initiative shown by department heads and employees. 


Making Department Heads Responsible 
for Results 
By C. A. BINGHAM 
City Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 

A city manager makes a serious mistake in al- 
lowing a department head to become a rubber 
stamp. To require that every action taken by the 
department head must be approved by the man- 
ager would destroy the morale of the employees 
as well as of the department heads themselves. 
An “overlord” attitude on the part of the man- 
ager shows lack of discretion and weak organiza- 
tion. A good manager secures the best men avail- 
able and makes them responsible for the effective 
operation of their departments. In exchanging 
opinions with subordinate executives, the man- 
ager will give credit where credit is due and thus 
further develop initiative and loyalty. It may be 
advisable to suggest ideas indirectly to subordi- 
nates and then see to it that they get credit for 
them. This is illustrated by the story of an ex- 
pert on office management who found that the 
head of a certain department needed a good in- 
dexing system, but the department head was not 
very willing to adopt ideas suggested by someone 
else. One day the expert walked into the depart- 
ment office with some papers on which he made 
the pretext of asking help. Under his arm he 
casually carried a visible index file and upon 
inquiry explained to the chief that it was for an- 
other department and could not be of any aid to 
him, whereupon the department head exclaimed 
that it was just the kind of system that he 
needed. Many city managers could work this 
psychology in exercising an invisible control and 
obtain both efficiency and co-operation. 

Executive control should begin with the sub- 
mission of budget requests by department heads 
to the manager, who makes revisions in confer- 
ence with each departmental chief. After the 
budget has been adopted, the manager checks 
weekly balance percentages against the estimate 
for the entire year. In controlling activities, the 
manager will need an accurate and prompt sys- 
tem of reports but he will be careful to see that 


no unnecessary reports are made, as they only 
make for more red tape, demand considerable 
time, and create a feeling among employees that 
their work is being checked too much. The fa- 
mous report on the amount of red tape and the 
final cost of $6.75 for the purchase of a nursing 
bottle in the early days of the Panama Canal 
regime is an example. 

The best method of control is to get the best 
possible department heads and hold them re- 
sponsible for results. Incidentally it is the height 
of wisdom to be a little more free to commend 
than to condemn, and never to criticize without 
at the same time diplomatically suggesting a 
remedy. The writer has always tried to install 
the thought that he is a sort of lieutenant or co- 
worker with every departmental chief, and he 
has found that nine times out of ten “it works.” 
Of course care must be exercised that the de- 
partment head does not get the habit of “leaning 
on” the manager for every little decision. After 
all, the problem is one of the personal equation 
type for both manager and department chief. 


Reports and Complaints of Citizens 
By O. E. Carr 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 

Through daily contact and investigation, I 
keep in close enough contact with the depart- 
ments to be familiar with many of the details of 
their activities, and in judging the work done 
rely largely upon my personal judgment supple- 
mented by reports and complaints from citizens. 
In addition, an outside agency makes a complete 
audit of municipal activities each year and makes 
suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
departmental activities. 


Departmental Performance Discussed 
at Conferences 
By J. W CHARLEVILLE 
City Manager, Glendale, California 
The only definite method that has been used 
to determine how well the departments are 
doing their work is that of comparing them with 
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each other and with departments in other cities. 
Municipal officials in Los Angeles county may 
find out what others are doing at monthly con- 
ferences and meetings three Saturdays a month 
of such groups as city managers, councilmen, city 
planners, clerks, auditors, and treasurers. They 
often ask the University of Southern California 
for suggestions in setting up standards of effi- 
ciency, and we may employ soon someone to set 
up certain standards for judging our activities. 


Budgetary Control and Unit Cost 
Reports 
By Joun N. Epy 
City Manager, Flint, Michigan 


In determining the efficiency of department 
performance, I depend upon three things: 

(1) The ability, judgment, and co-operative- 
ness of the department head. 

The monthly cumulative expenditure re- 
ports which, by our system, show actual 
expense for the period, compared with the 
spending program as previously estimated. 
The monthly cumulative work reports 
which show the units of work done as 
compared with same period of preceding 
year or with an estimate for the period. 

For some activities, it is possible to establish 
performance standards against which actual ac- 
complishment can be measured. For instance, in 
Berkeley a few years ago, C. H. Thomas, assist- 
ant superintendent of streets, after making tests 
on street sweeping work, established a standard 
of performance for the maximum pay rate; and 
a minimum acceptable output. Between these 
limits, pay was roughly graduated according to 
performance. 

For certain other kinds of work, it is possible 
to establish cost standards based upon reliable 
cost records or carefully prepared estimates. For 
instance, pavement repair and patching, reduced 
to its several specifications, permits of such con- 
trol. However, the establishment of objective 
standards for all activities is next to impossible. 
How can we measure positively and quickly such 
activities as food inspection, assessing, building 
and other safety inspection, the work of public 
health nurses, and police work? For immediate 
control of these services, I rely upon the accu- 
racy of budget estimates, which must be accurate 
if they are to be reliable, and try to compare 
actual output or performance with what was es- 
timated. When changed conditions justify, the 
estimates are revised. 

In building inspections, for instance. the man- 
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ager can ascertain the number of the different 
inspections required for a given volume of build- 
ing permits, checking the record of his own de- 
partment against those in other cities. He can 
then estimate the volume of business for the 
coming year and prepare a budget for a specific 
accomplishment. He may, as I have done, re- 
solve this estimate into a cost per million dollars 
of permit value; or number of employees per 
million dollars; or he may use both. Obviously, 
the salary scale affects the cost estimates, so it is 
well to consider the personnel unit. Then if an 
able man is in charge of the inspection depart- 
ment, the manager may feel that the work is 
being done according to schedule when the in- 
spection cost is within the estimate. 

I find that for nearly every activity, it is pos- 
sible to effect reasonable control through cost 
reports which show actual costs as compared 
with estimates. Even in engineering and con- 
struction inspection, it is practicable to estimate 
the cost of the operation in terms of a percentage 
of probable project cost—the percentage varying 
for different projects—and then compare progress 
and cost with the estimates. This method re- 
quires only a classification of work and the ap- 
plication of time study principles in a reasonable 
degree of refinement to build up control stand- 
ards for many activities included in the public 
budget. 

In short, I believe the beginning of control is 
through the budget, which should be predicated 
upon a specific program of definitely estimated 
operations. With that instrument in the hands of 
a skilled department head, the manager’s expendi- 
ture and work reports will tell him a large part 
of the story. 


Complete Reporting System Essential 


By E. C. Garvin 
City Manager, Brunswick, Georgia 


Whether the departments are doing their work 
well is determined by the information the man- 
ager gets upon request and by the length of time 
it takes to get it for him, number of complaints 
received weekly, monthly budget statements, 
monthly reports from the departments, personal 
inspection, and information obtained informally 
through contacts with citizens. Monthly repor.s 
are compared with those of the same months of 
the preceding year, complaints received are ex- 
amined closely, and the speed and cost of work 
are ascertained by reports and personal inspec- 
tions. Most executives have a sixth sense which 
warns them when everything is not going well. 
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Daily egvenieaey with Department 


eads 


By C. A. HARRELL 
City Manager, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Ordinarily appropriations are broken down into 
seven functional divisions and allotted by the 
city manager to each department in equal month- 
ly installments. However, upon the approval of 
the city manager a larger amount may be allotted 
in any particular month when weather or other 
conditions make such an increase necessary to 
carry on an improvement program or any other 
work. In addition, general departmental control 
is exercised by daily scheduled conferences with 
each department head, detailed monthly reports 
by each department to the city manager, and 
through frequent inspections of all city work. 

Of course the methods of control vary to some 
extent as between departments because of the 
different activities. In the police department de- 
tailed daily reports based upon uniform crime 
records are compared with the records of preced- 
ing similar periods. I believe that a decrease in 
the number of arrests for minor offenses signifies 
good crime prevention work and that an increase 
in the number of complaints about traffic and 
prohibition activities indicates increased effec- 
tiveness in that field. 

The effectiveness of the fire department is de- 
termined not only by personal judgment but by 
comparing the present fire loss with the losses of 
previous years and the losses in cities of the same 
size. In addition, the monthly report of equip- 
ment used, feet of hose employed, and gallons of 
chemicals consumed when compared with the 
same items for previous periods with fire losses 
considered, is partially indicative of the effec- 
tiveness of the department’s work. 

In the engineering department detailed con- 
struction reports showing the work accomplished 
and unit costs are compared with the records of 
previous months and when possible with those 
of the preceding year. I regard the number of 
requests for minor alley and street improvements 
a fair criterion of the ability of the maintenance 
bureau to render service. The water works is 
judged upon the unit costs of pumping, purifica- 
tion, distribution, and general overhead together 
with the total cost of collections and the ability 
to keep delinquencies low. The methods and 
standards established by the International Asso- 
ciation of Street Sanitation Officials have been 
adopted for street cleaning; and the number of 
complaints of non-collection, which has been re- 
duced to a practical minimum, is used as a cri- 
terion of the work of refuse collection. The hos- 


pitals are judged by personal inspection, earnings, 
collections, charity work, and per capita cost. 


Proper Personnel Important 
By R. W. B. Hart 


City Manager, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Control over departmental activities is exer- 
cised through personal contact with employees 
and observation of their loyalty and application 
to work; the initiative displayed without over- 
stepping the practical boundaries of authority; 
co-operation with affiliated departments; public 
reaction; comparison of detailed monthly reports 
of activities, cost reports compared with those of 
previous comparable periods and with results 
of similar activities in other cities and various 
other measures such as interest on the job, indi- 
vidual efforts put forth for self improvement in 
line of work, and the individual’s general interest 
in the welfare of the city. 

In general, the test of a smooth working organ 
ization is the ability to function properly for a 
reasonable time without the direct supervision of 
administrative heads. 


Personal Inspection of Work 

The quality of departmental work is deter- 
mined largely by personal judgment based upon 
contacts with officials and observation of their 
work. The effectiveness of present activities is de- 
termined by comparison with like activities in pre- 
vious years and in other cities —C. E. Hickox 
City Manager, Alameda, California. 

The chief methods of judging the work of the 
departments, in order of importance, are close 
personal contacts with the departments, monthly 
reports from each department, and conversations 
with inhabitants about city affairs —J. L. Fran- 
zEN, Oregon City, Oregon. 


Comparison with Previous Periods 
By C. M. Ossorn 
Village Manager, Wilmette, Illinois 


A very essential factor in exercising control 
over departmental activities is the report of each 
department to the city manager. The report 
should be simple in character and cover enough 
of the details to enable the executive to judge 
whether the department is operating with econ- 
omy and upon the standard desired. For exam- 
ple, it is necessary to keep readily available, rec- 
ords of the cost per ton of the collection and 
disposal of refuse over a period of several years 
Departmental reports should be so tabulated that 
they may be compared with previous records and 
with the reports of other cities. 
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Personal Judgment and Observation 


By R. W. Ricssy 
City Manager, Charlotte, North Carolina 


In general, I depend upon personal judgment 
aided by observation and by the general charac- 
ter and number of complaints. Unit cost records 
are kept for various activities when it does not 
require a too elaborate system. If a manager is 
to acquire a perspective that will enable him to 
co-ordinate more effectively municipal work as a 
whole, he must free himself as much as possible 
from the routine duties of operation. I believe 
that the manager can do a great deal toward in- 
creasing the effectiveness of departmental activ- 
ity by showing a genuine interest in and sym- 
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pathy for the men in charge of the departments 
and bureaus. A great deal can be gained by 
going to their offices instead of making the man- 
ager’s office the center around which all the af- 
fairs of the city evolve. There appears to be no 
good reason why a manager should practice the 
formality of having department heads come at 
regular periods to his office for instructions. If 
they are not well enough trained to operate their 
departments, not only as a unit of service, but in 
co-operation with other departments, without 
constant admonitions and directions from the 
manager, there is an evident lack of technique. 
Let the department heads assume responsibility 
and show initiative. The manager is the oiler of 
the machinery. 


Problem for the June Issue— 


COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


(1) What is the size of the council in your city? 


(2) List all the committees into which the council is organized. 
(3) Are these committees organized on a departmental basis (such as police) or on a functional 
basis (such as public safety)? Give reasons for any preference you may have. 


(4) 


Which of the above committees, either standing or special, exercise any control or supervision 


over administrative matters? Indicate the activities controlled or supervised by them, and the ex- 


tent of such control. 


Do these committees in any way interfere with the manager's control over administrative affairs? 


Do they perform duties for which the manager is primarily responsible? Give your arguments either 
for or against council committees that exercise control over administrative matters. 
Readers are invited to send in their contributions dealing with this problem before May 1. The 
special problem for the May issue is “The Administration of Delinquent Tax Collections.” 


So They Say— 


Most of these so-called tax investigations are 
destined to accomplish but little in comparison 
with their possible achievements, because most 
of them are very probably on the wrong track 
They should revise their course altogether, and 
set about the study of expenditure control as the 
most certain way of providing tax relief in the 
end—Har.ey L. Lutz, in The Tax Digest. 


We are weaklings if we don’t beat the crooks. 
It is a question of government by gangsters for 
gangsters, or a government by the people for the 
people. The only remedy is organization.— 
Aucust Votimer, chief of police, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, and professor of police administration, 
the University of Chicago, at the University of 
Chicago Police Conference. 


This year will see the most determined attempt 
ever made, in the history of the nation, to de- 
mand from government new services, thus in- 
creasing the load that the taxpayer must carry.— 
MILBANK JoHNSON in the Tax Digest 


Is there any business that requires of its ex- 
ecutive head a higher order of intelligence, a 
wider range of experience, and a keener sense 
of responsibility to a public trust than that of 
a great city? How many mayors of our cities 
measure up to the task? How many of them 
would you select as the president of a private 
corporation?—Sttas H. Strawn of Chicago at 
the meeting of the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 


tion of America 
. . . 


The end of government is not merely good 
government, but the education of the people in 
good government.—GENERAL JAN C. Smuts. 


> . > 

Attention is called to the fact that 75 cents 
out of every tax dollar is expended by and 
through local government. I commend 
to your serious consideration the mandatory con- 
solidation of some counties. Many of our 100 
counties would never have been created, of 
course, if at the time we had had the transporta- 
tion facilities of today—Governor O. Max 
GARDNER of North Carolina in message to Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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The public health section of the White House 
Conference on Child Health asked municipal 
health officers in 186 cities throughout the United 
States to describe the three most important prob- 
lems in their cities. The answers put child health 
—emphasizing that of infants and that of pre- 
school children—as first among their problems. 
Tuberculosis came second, and maternal hygiene 
was third—S. J. Crumsrne, director, American 
Child Health Association, in The American City. 


. . . 

If the area of metropolitan Chicago—its trade 
and social area—is made the basis of the calcula- 
tion, the territory embraced exceeds 5,000 square 
miles with a population in excess of 4,000,000. 
In this area there are 1,600 independent govern- 
ments, including sixteen counties, 203 cities, 166 
townships and 188 drainage districts. The ques- 
tion has been quite properly asked, “How can 
4,000,000 people manage 1,600 governments and 
attend to their own affairs?” The same questions 
confront the residents of every county and city, 
only in lesser degree—SimMeon E. LELAND of the 
University of Chicago at National Tax Associa- 
tion Conference. 


. . * 

Many (business men) assume that the essen- 
tials to success in their industry are the essentials 
to successful public administration. . . . Yet 
it is probable that a highly successful adminis- 


trator in business or commerce would have to 
unlearn much of his knowledge and certainly ad- 
just most of his methods before he could make 
a success of public administration —L. HIt, sec- 
retary, National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers (England). 


There is one fundamental principle upon which 
financial administration must be founded to be 
effective. This is the principle of complete con- 
trol. Control is complete only when it is exerted 
continuously, with full authority over all expendi- 
tures, all revenues, all borrowings and all re- 
sources. The authority to control must be cen- 
tralized, not in any case divided—there must be 
no conflict—Francts OAKEY at the 1930 meeting 
of the Governmental Research Association. 

. - . 

Centralized control of public expenditures, a 
co-ordinated long-time financial program and the 
elimination of overlapping taxing units are three 
essentials that must be part of any plan for relief 
from the heavy tax burden of local government. 
Without these there can be little hope of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the financial crisis that 
has overtaken many communities in the past few 
months.—C.irrorp W. Ham, former city man- 
ager of Pontiac, at recent meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of City Managers. 


Interesting Letters 


Praises Qualification Report 
Sir: 

I want to thank you for sending me a copy 
of your pamphlet entitled, The Qualifications and 
Selection of a City Manager. We feel that it 
fills a definite need in our courses in political 
science, and we should appreciate your sending 
us fifty-five copies for use in class work. We 
regard it as the only work which presents the 
city manager idea as it should be presented to 
students in political science. 

Purtips BRADLEY, director, 
Bureau of Government, Amherst College. 


Unit Costs 
Sir: 

In a recent issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
there were a number of short articles referring 
to unit costs as administrative aids. In each of 
these articles the writers referred to “dollars and 
cents cost” as a measure of comparison and as 
a measure of good or bad work. 

Dollars and cents costs of one locality or city 
against another are in my opinion almost worth- 


less and certainly not worth the time it takes 
to accurately accumulate them. The only real 
method of making accurate comparisons between 
different districts, and making accurate figures 
which indicate the difference in efficiency of dif- 
ferent groups, are abstract figures of production 
of units of work per man hour or per equipment 
hour. These abstract production figures in units 
per hour are capable of comparison any place in 
the country with very little if any adjustment, 
and if such a set of figures were available cer- 
tainly different cities would be able to make 
fairer and more direct comparisons. 

I have found that these abstract figures would 
be very useful in comparing the production of 
one crew with the production of another work- 
ing on identical kinds of work, and have found 
them to be extremely valuable in comparing one 
season’s work with another and determining ex- 
actly what effect a difference in process or a 
change in the type or size of equipment may 
have had on the output. 

H. C. McCrure, director of public works, 
Flint, Michigan. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


County Managers 

Impressed with the success of the council- 
manager plan in Dublin and Cork, the executive 
council and the Ministry of Local Government 
in Ireland are evidently of the opinion that the 
administration of the counties should be put into 
the hands of a county manager as a compre- 
hensive bill containing such a proposal is soon to 
be introduced in the Irish Free State legislature. 
Since 1926, the duties of county councils have 
increased rapidly, rural district areas have been 
abolished, and the administration of health, as- 
sistance, and roads transferred to the county 
councils who are already overburdened with work. 

In the United States, Durham County, North 
Carolina, furnishes the best example of the coun- 
ty-manager plan. This county adopted the plan 
in August, 1930, and the present county manager 
is a manager in the best sense of the term both 
as to duties and as to personal and technical 
qualifications. Three other North Carolina coun- 
ties (Moore, Person, and Robeson) have man- 
agers who are appointed by the county board. 
In addition, there are eleven counties in this state 
with chairman-managers who are devoting full 
time to their work. In Virginia, Washington 
County is considering a proposal to adopt the 
county-manager plan, and on January 1, 1932, 
the county-manager plan will go into effect in 
Arlington County, where the plan was adopted 
last November. In Oklahoma, a proposed coun- 
cil-manager enabling bill has passed the Senate 
and the prospects for its final passage are good. 
A county manager bill has also been introduced in 
the Iowa legislature. 

Perpetuating Good Government 

On May 8, 1929, the city of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, abandoned commission government and 
inaugurated the council-manager plan with five 
councilmen elected at large for two-year terms. 
The Good Government League, which conducted 
the campaign for the adoption of the plan, dis- 
banded after the first council had been elected, 
thus leaving the city without a citizen group to 
protect the plan and promote the interests of 
good government. Consequently the politicians 
set about to secure control of the government 
and in doing so attempted to make the manager 
a political football, but rather than be made a 
campaign issue, City Manager R. W. Rigsby has 
resigned effective when the terms of the present 
council expire May 6. 


In contrast, a number of cities have citizen 
committees which promote good government by 
encouraging outstanding and representative citi- 
zens to enter the race for council election and 
by organizing to elect them. For instance, in 
Cincinnati the City Charter Committee in the 
last three council elections has succeeded in elect- 
ing a majority of its candidates; prior to each 
election the committee had organized independent 
voters in each ward and precinct. In Dallas, the 
Citizens’ Charter Association has entered nine 
candidates in the race for council election on 
April 7, and the Association plans to continue 
after the election as an unofficial body of citizens 
organized for the purpose of perpetuating good 
government. Among the smaller cities, Winnetka, 
Illinois, has an unofficial caucus committee that 
submits a slate of possible candidates to an an- 
nual caucus to which all residents are invited. 





First Year of Crime Reporting 

Each successive month in 1930 saw a gradual 
expansion in the number of police departments 
submitting figures on offenses to the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice; the number of cities which 
at any time contributed reached 1,127. Thus at 
the close of the first year of uniform crime re- 
porting, the number of contributing cities, exclu- 
sive of counties and others, showed a steady in- 
crease from January, when 399 returns were re- 
ceived, to December, when the number reached 
1,002, and in January, 1931, when 1,049 reported, 
representing a population of 45,027,860. 

Crime returns from fifty-eight cities of over 
100,000 population for the year 1930 show that 
the total number of offenses coming under feloni- 
ous homicide, rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny, auto theft, was lowest in Febru- 
ary and highest in November. There was a grad- 
ual increase during the year in the crimes of 
larceny, auto theft, and burglary, with the peak 
coming in November. 





Dealing With Unemployment 

A method of handling unemployment developed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of Hamilton, Ohio, 
is reported to be working satisfactorily in that 
city. Local employers have decided to give pref- 
erence to local labor and to those who support 
families, to employ only married women who have 
no other means of support, to rotate employees 
in order to provide work for the maximum num- 
ber, and to maintain an employment clearing 
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house. In order to provide for those who could 
not find work, a special fund has been created. 
It was started by City Manager R. P. Price when 
he announced that all city employees would con- 
tribute 2'4 per cent of their salaries each month 
as long as the crisis existed. These contributions, 
together with those of employees in business 
houses and factories, create a fund of $10,000 
a month. Upon application men registered at the 
state city employment bureau are investigated 
by a social worker who determines the number 
of days of work per week a man should have. 
He is put to work by the city on various public 
projects, the city makes out the payroll twice 
a week, and the treasurer of the unemployment 
committee makes disbursements. 

In Rochester, New York, fourteen companies, 
employing in normal times more than 26,000 
men, are using various stabilization methods to 
cut down seasonal business and have entered upon 
a scheme to build up individual unemployment 
reserve funds to which the management but not 
employees will contribute. 

State unemployment commissions have been 
set up in at least eighteen states and conferences 
held in five other states to study unemployment 
and formulate plans for its solution. In North 
Carolina, the state unemployment council is 
urging all counties to form local councils, and 
in New York a bill carrying a $50,000 appropria- 
tion for a study of compulsory and voluntary 
unemployment insurance is being considered by 
the legislature. 





Council-Manager Developments 


During the month of March three cities 
adopted the council-manager plan, Dexter, Mount 
Desert, and Presque Isle, Maine. In Mount 
Desert, where the vote was two-to-one in favor 
of the plan, the manager is to be appointed for 
a three-year term at a salary of $3,000 a year. 

Four cities held elections on proposals to aban- 
don the council-manager plan, three of which 
voted to retain it. In Bellows Falls and Windsor, 
Vermont, the vote was nearly four-to-one for 
the plan, and in Lapeer, Michigan, the vote was 
854 for the manager charter and 675 for a pro- 
posed aldermanic charter. In Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, the council-manager charter adopted in 
1928 was abandoned on March 3, by a vote of 
931 to 782. Two small cities, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, and Hartford, Vermont, defeated pro- 
posals to adopt the council-manager plan. In 
Webster Groves, a city of 16,000 population, the 
vote was 1,747 to 831 against the adoption of 
the optional council-manager provisions of the 
state law, and in Hartford, the proposal was de- 
feated by a vote of 446 to 284. 

A number of state legislatures are considering 
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council-manager bills. In West Virginia, a coun- 
cil-manager charter for Huntington was with- 
drawn by its proponents after it had been intro- 
duced, and a similar charter for Charleston was 
killed in the senate by political amendments; 
in South Carolina, a bill providing council-man- 
ager government for Columbia received unfavor- 
able consideration by the house judiciary com- 
mittee; in Arkansas a bill has been introduced 
providing home rule for Little Rock; in Maine, 
the legislature has passed a _ council-manager 
charter for Bangor, which will be submitted to 
the voters of that city on September 5, and a 
bill providing for a referendum in Portland on 
a proposal to return to the aldermanic system is 
receiving unfavorable consideration; in Alabama, 
a bill has been introduced providing manager 
government for Florence; two bills before the 
Nebraska legislature proposing to abolish council- 
manager government in that state have been re- 
ported killed in committee; a council-manager 
enabling bill has been introduced in Illinois; and 
in New York several bills are before the legisla- 
ture proposing to repeal the optional city govern- 
ment law of 1914, and also a bill amending the 
home rule law so as to make it possible for the 
citizens of any city to force the drafting of a 
new charter. Two state legislatures, Iowa and 
Oklahoma, are considering county-manager en- 
abling bills. 

The voters of Ennis, Texas, have petitioned the 
council on the adoption of the council-manager 
plan, and the charter committee of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, has submitted three charters to the 
council with the recommendation that an election 
be held on the adoption of the charter providing 
for the manager plan. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, a 
charter committee is preparing a manager char- 
ter, and in Colorado Springs, the people will vote 
on April 7 to amend their manager charter to 
provide for the election of five councilmen by 
wards for four-year terms instead of the present 
plan of electing nine members at large for six- 
year terms. 

The following cities which have adopted the 
council-manager plan in recent months will elect 
their first councils in April: Cleveland, Oklahoma, 
Dallas, Texas, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, Jack- 
sonville, Texas, Oakland and Ventura, California 





Municipal Heating Plants 


The chimney will soon be but an ornamental 
gesture and the furnace the relic of an extrava- 
gant past in the city of Winnipeg, Canada, for 
the voters recently approved an expenditure of 
$450,000 for an extension of the city-owned heat- 
ing plant to residential sections, and plans are 
being considered for spending an additional 
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$1,000,000 to carry steam lines into the suburbs. 
The system has been found efficient and econom- 
ical in the business section of the city during 
the past five years, and it is not improbable that 
individual heating systems will soon be a rarity. 
Residences will be linked up by underground 
steam pipes, the smoke nuisance abated, the fire 
hazard reduced, and a saving of from 12 to 40 
per cent in fuel bills effected. The present plant 
is operated with lignite, but it is proposed to de- 
velop steam by electricity as soon as power is 
available. 

In this country, Cleveland in 1913, under the 
leadership of Mayor Newton D. Baker, built a 
central heating plant to serve a business and resi- 
dential section of about thirty blocks. The sys- 
tem showed a profit in 1918 and 1920, and a loss 
in other years, although it is still in operation. 
Twenty-four towns and cities in Minnesota, three 
in Wisconsin, and nine cities in nine other states 
own and operate heating plants which serve both 
residential and business districts. 





A Remedy For Political Management 


The Seattle Municipal League recently ac- 
cepted and approved the report of its committee 
on municipal street railway system, in which 
the committee declares its opposition to the tap- 
ping of the general fund for street railway pur- 
poses and opposes several features of the enabling 
act proposed by the city officials now pending 
before the state legislature. The following para- 
graph is quoted from the report: 

Your committee is impressed with the deplorable 
condition of the system and its present finances, its 
loss of patronage and excessive expenses. We believe 
an emergency exists and that something must be done 
to relieve it of the drain incident to political manage- 
ment. We believe that the first great need is an 
expert survey of the condition and needs of the 
system and expert management. These can only be 
obtained by paying for them the price of expert 
advice and management. The ideal and most de- 
sirable system is a city manager government, which, 
if we had had it for these years, we believe would 
have avoided the present evil conditions and would 
be in position to handle this business problem as 
well as other problems confronting the city all the 
time in all departments and would not necessitate 
the creation of a special board or system to handle 
each separate department or problem. We hope that 
in the very near future Seattle may adopt the city 
manager form of government. 





School Problems 


The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, held in Detroit, February 21-26, 
was atiended by approximately 12,000 superin- 
tendents, principals, state and national educational 
officials, and exhibitors of textbooks, supplies, 


and equipment. The program consisted of more 
than 300 speeches, totaling about 1,000,000 
words, which it is estimated would fill about fifty 
books of average size. In the lobbies of the 
hotels the question of financing public education 
received much attention. John K. Norton, direc- 
tor of research of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in discussing a phase of finance, declared 
that: “the failures of the schools to work together 
with maximum benefit are the fruit of poorly 
planned systems of educational finance.” 

In regard to the extent to which teachers should 
be encouraged to discuss present-day issues and 
controversial questions in the classroom, Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, pointed out that “where things are hot- 
test, controversial issues are excluded, with the 
result that youth may prepare to grapple with 
the problems of tomorrow only by chewing over 
the lifeless problems of yesterday.” 

The writer denounced state publication of text- 
books and advocated a strong commission of edu- 
cators to eliminate unethical practices in textbook 
making. He also urged the extension of the prac- 
tice of furnishing free textbooks to pupils in the 
public schools. 

William McAndrew, formerly superintendent 
of schools in Chicago, urged training for parent- 
hood. He said in part: “I am told by people 
who have investigated that there never was a 
time when people were so desirous of being taught 
the principles of marriage, child training, and con- 
duct of a happy home.” 

The education of exceptional children, prob- 
lems in rural education, the training of teachers, 
and similar educational matters received much 
consideration on the program of the convention. 
The exhibits were unusually interesting. At least 
three companies presented developments in talkie 
movies for school use. Another exhibit which at- 
tracted much attention was a collection of photo- 
graphs, drawings, and specifications of new 
school buildings compiled by the Federal Office 
of Education.—J. B. EpMonson, dean, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 





State Management 


That the governor be made the general man- 
ager of the state with control over the budget was 
the principal recommendation of the state 
auditor of Texas in his biennial report recently 
submitted to the state legislature. It is reported 
that Governor Sterling favors this proposal, but 
that there is considerable opposition by the con- 
troller and by the treasurer as well as by poli- 
ticians. 

In Tennessee an investigating commission of 
the state legislature has discovered that since 
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1927, state funds have been deposited in banks 
owned by Caldwell and Company and that more 
than $6,000,000 of state funds were tied up in 
four of this Company’s banks which went broke 
last November. The state indebtedness has in- 
creased from $17,000,000 to $115,000,000 since 
1923, with a deficit of nearly $16,000,000 im- 
pending at the close of the present fiscal year. 
School terms are being reduced, and recently, 
with the treasury empty, the state had no money 
with which to pay its bill for light and water. 





Revamping County Government 
The California Commission on County Home 

Rule, which was constituted by the legislature in 

1929 and appointed by Governor Young in Feb- 

ruary, 1930, has presented its report to the gov- 

ernor and legislature. This report of over 250 

pages covers a study of the California county, 

and those of other states under the topics of 
history of the county, constitutional and statutory 
provisions, costs of county government, salaries 
of county officials, functions of the county and 
their relation to the state and municipalities, 
special districts erected within the counties, 
county-city consolidation, digest of county char- 
ters adopted or defeated in California, and pro- 
posals for optional charters for the counties on 

a new basis of population and area classification. 

The summary of the recommendations follows: 

I, The commission recommends that the pro- 
visions of Article XI of the Constitution of 
California be revised to include: 

(1) A short general statement of the broad 
enabling power of the legislature and 
of the counties. 

(2) The elimination of the word “uniform” 
for county government and powers in 
order that there may be a classification 
of counties for the purpose of adopting 
optional charters prepared by the legis- 
lature as well as by boards of free- 
holders in each county. 

(3) A freer use of “municipal” powers. 

(4) Permission to operate utilities for 
county purposes in case the necessity 
arises. 

II. The commission believes that the establish- 
ment of special districts should be curtailed 
but wherever created their government 
should be in the hands of the board of super- 
visors and not of district trustees except in 
the case of inter-county joint districts or 
those especially small in area. It strongly 
advises that all of the records and finances 
of these districts should be brought into the 
offices of the recorder, the auditor, and the 
treasurer. 


III. There should be a further detailed study 
made of the possibility of county-city con- 
solidation and of the creation of larger ad- 
ministrative areas by the consolidation of 
the areas of counties or the particular func- 
tions of several counties. 

IV. The commission recommends that the legis- 
lature have drafted three forms of optional 
charters as outlined in this report, one of 
which may be adopted by the electorate of 
the county to avoid uniformity and meet the 
problems and needs of that particular county 
These charters should provide: 

(1) Distinct separation between the legis- 
lative and administrative functions of 
the county. 

(2) Adequate financial provisions for a 
proper fiscal integration in taxation, 
fees, budgeting, accounting, purchasing, 
and reporting. The fiscal year should 
be changed to begin January 1. 

(3) A chief executive—either an elected 
county president or appointed con- 
trolled-executive—who would co-ordi- 
nate all the functions of the county 
and have large appointing powers. 

(4) The election af the assessor, auditor, 
district attorney, sheriff, and judges 
only, with an option for the election 
of the board of education. 

The consolidation of the offices of as- 

sessor, tax and license collector, and 

treasurer. 

(6) The operation of “municipal” func- 
tions and utilities. 

(7) A statement from all candidates for 

elective office setting forth their qualli- 

fications to hold the office for which 
they desire election. 

Integration of all functions and work 

on highways and bridges, public health, 

welfare, and law enforcement. 

(9) Consolidation of functions or offices 
within the county, between counties, 
or between counties and cities. 

V. The commission strongly urges the creation 
of an advisory county commission for the 
purpose of study and advice to county 
officials on personnel, salaries, taxation, 
budgeting, auditing, legal work, statistics, and 
reporting. 

VI. The commission firmly believes that its rec- 
ommendations will lead the way for the peo- 
ple of the counties of the state to take stock 
of the county assets, to examine more inti- 
mately and scientifically its needs and abili- 
ties, to measure the costs of satisfying these 
needs, to weigh the benefits to be derived 
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from the changes recommended and the free- 
dom to exercise their wishes more directly, 
to discover the leaks and inefficiency in the 
present structure and operation of county 
government, to root out the parasites who 
prey on the revenues and credulity of the 
people, to support the men who lead to a 
more responsive form of government, and to 
provide sound business principles in all the 
operations which the county is called upon 
to perform. 

California has led the nation in city and county 
home rule. It has introduced many innovations 
in governmental functions—state, county, and 
municipal, and it has the capacity and the spirit 
to depart from the age-worn practices. The op- 
portunity is presented here to take the next log- 
ical step in good government—to bring the county 
operations nearer to the needs and desires of the 
people—Epwin A. CorTrre.t, professor of po- 
litical science, Stanford University. 





Lowers Gas Rates 


Despite the ever-increasing supply of natural 
gas in Texas, the cities in that state are forced 
to pay higher gas rates than those charged 
by the same company in distant cities outside 
Texas. One pipe line company supplying over 
200 Texas cities has acquired in the last ten years 
all of the distribution systems in the cities it 
serves, and the city officials have been unable, 
even through the federal courts, to obtain relief 
from high gas rates because of the long-term con- 
tracts between the distributing companies and the 
pipe line companies which are identical. Obvi- 
ously, the pipe line company is taking advantage 
of the situation by refusing admittance of com- 
petitive gas supplies which can be secured at a 
price much lower than the prevailing rates. This 
was the situation that faced the city of Fort 
Worth when some three years ago an indignant 
city council refused to approve an increase in the 
price of gas to the domestic consumer. The action 
of the council was sustained by a local court and 
the railroad commission of Texas but later par- 
tially reversed by the United States District 
Court of Appeals, not upon the value placed 
upon the property nor upon the return allowed 
on the investment. but upon a minor point of 
depreciation allowance. This was of sufficient im- 
portance, however, to require the readjustment 
of the rate structure, the rate increase falling 
upon the domestic consumer. 

After careful study, City Manager O. E. Carr 
of Fort Worth, supported by the city council, 
invited proposals for an independent and com- 
petitive gas supply, with a view toward taking 
over the local distribution system under the power 
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of eminent domain. Several offers to supply gas 
were received at rates 33% per cent lower than 
the rate charged by the pipe line company to 
its own distributing system. As soon as such a 
contract was available the proposal of taking over 
the local gas distributing system was approved 
by a two-to-one vote at an election held January 
27, 1931. This proved to the city council that 
the public was squarely behind them on the ques- 
tion of municipal ownership of the gas system 
as the only solution to obtain reasonable gas 
rates—C. A. Wrnper, former supervisor of pub- 
lic utilities, city of Fort Worth. 





Estimating Fees 
The board of education in Dallas, Texas, re- 
cently rejected the entire lot of twelve bids re- 
ceived for the construction of a new school 
building because all of the contractors had in- 
cluded an estimating fee in their bids. It is 
reported that each bidder added $1,650 to his 
proposal to be prorated among the unsuccessful 
bidders, each bidder having crossed out on the 
proposal form the clause forbidding this practice. 
The school board threatened to call in outside 
contractors but when the project was readver- 
tised all bidders subscribed to the statement that 
they had not included in their bid price a sum 

to be paid to unsuccessful bidders. 





Three Large Cities Vote on New 
Charters 

San Francisco, Oakland, and San Diego vote 
during March and April on proposed freeholder 
charters. The proposed charter for San Fran- 
cisco city and county provides for the election 
of a mayor, who is the chief executive in fact 
as well as in name; a board of eleven super- 
visors; assessor; treasurer; district attorney; city 
attorney; sheriff; public defender, and judges, 
all subject to recall. The mayor appoints the 
controller, commissions for police, fire, parks, 
recreation, library, city planning, civil service, 
public utilities, and retirement, and a chief ad- 
ministrative officer. This chief administrator ap- 
points the directors of finance, purchasing, real 
estate, electricity, health, welfare, coroner, horti- 
culture, weights and measures, and a street traffic 
advisory board. This charter is essentially a 
“strong mayor” type. The “chief administrator” 
is not a manager in the usual understanding of 
that term. He is entirely restricted in his powers 
by the mayor and may be removed by a two- 
thirds vote of the supervisors, or by charges filed 
by the mayor and sustained by the supervisors 
after trial, or by a recall vote of the people. 
Provision is made for a consolidated plan of gov- 
ernment if the proposed merger with San Mateo 
County is completed. 
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Oakland is to vote on one of the most extreme 
mayor-council-manager plans yet proposed. Un- 
der this charter the mayor would appoint the 
manager, assistant manager, and all department 
heads. Oakland adopted the council-manager 
plan as an amendment to its present charter at 
the November election. At the same time a board 
of freeholders was elected by a much smaller vote 
than was cast for the manager form. It remains 
to be seen which charter will become effective if 
the one now proposed should carry at the March 
31 election. 

San Diego has rewritten the council-manager 
charter which was defeated in December, 1929. 
If adopted on April 7, the people will elect a 
mayor and a council of six members, an attorney, 
a judge, and a board of education. The council 
will appoint the manager, assistant manager, 
clerk, auditor, and controller. The manager will 
appoint the directors of the several departments. 

All of the charters have advanced provisions 
on financial procedure, personnel, initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, and retirement—Epwin A. 
CoTTre.t, Stanford University. 





Licenses for Police Officers 

The Indiana Commission on Observance and 
Enforcement of Law recently presented for the 
consideration of the Indiana General Assembly 
fourteen bills, one of which proposed to give a 
state board of public safety power to prescribe 
the qualifications of all persons appointed as 
police or peace officers in any county, city, or 
town, and to issue licenses to such qualified per- 
sons. No person could be appointed as a deputy 
sheriff or to the police force of any city or town 
unless he held a police officer’s license. The state 
board of safety was given power, after notice 
and hearing, to revoke for cause the license of 
any such officers. This proposed measure at once 
met with opposition and, along with most of the 
recommendations of the committee, failed to re- 
ceive serious consideration by the General As- 
sembly.—F rank G. Bares, Indiana University. 





Manager Plan Recommended for 
Waterbury 

The charter commission of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, in a 991-page report recently submitted 
to the governor and general assembly, recom- 
mended the adoption of a council-manager char- 
ter for Waterbury to replace the present complex 
and unco-ordinated organization of some twenty- 
nine distinct and independent authorities with 
separate powers, fifty-three separate agencies re- 
sponsible to no authority subordinate to the 
mayor, and eighty-three offices filled by election 
The commission found that the city had forty 
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or more separate funds, not one of which was 
dealt with consistently as such. Besides recom- 
mending a complete reorganization, the commis- 
sion submitted a council-manager charter which 
in addition to the usual provisions, provides for 
the preparation and adoption of an administrative 
code and for the appointment by the manager, 
if he so desires, of advisory boards to depart- 
ments. Griffenhagen and Associates served as 
the technical staff to the charter commission. 





Recent City Manager Appointments 

A. F. Danret, formerly commercial engineer 
with the municipal water works at Dallas, be- 
came city manager of Lufkin, Texas, March 1. 
The former city manager, Wayne D. Tiner, had 
served Lufkin since August, 1929. 

Morton F. Downinc will take office as city 
manager of Bellows Falls and Rockingham, Ver- 
mont, on April 1, succeeding Sydney L. Ruggles, 
who had been city manager since April, 1927. 
Mr. Downing was graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1911, was a county farm agent 
for eight years, and since 1928 had been a farmer. 

P. P. Pircner, city manager of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, since June, 1928, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Winchester, Virginia, 
effective May 1. This is his seventh city as he 
has been city manager of Decatur, Georgia; New 
Smyrna, Winter Haven, and Kissimee, Florida; 
High Point and Salisbury, North Carolina. Mr. 
Pilcher succeeds Louis R. Dettra, who has been 
city manager since August, 1922. 





Northern California Managers Meet 

Six city managers in the San Francisco Bay 
Region met recently in Alameda to discuss such 
matters as municipal utilities, operation of mu- 
nicipal golf courses, unemployment relief, and 
pension systems. The city managers present 
were: James S. Dean, Sacramento; C. E. Hickok, 
Alameda; George T. Oliver, Pittsburg; W. A. 
Richmond, San Leandro; E. A. Rolison, Redwood 
City; and Hollis R. Thompson, Berkeley. James 
S. Dean was elected chairman of the Northern 
Section of California City Managers, and Roy C 
Oakley, executive secretary to Mr. Dean, was 
elected secretary of the group. 





Municipal Stadia and Recreation 


There has been a rapid increase in the con- 
struction of stadia in the United States during 
the last ten years. Not only universities, but 


cities, public schools, and private agencies also 
are joining the stadium ranks and building large 
structures to accommodate crowds which attend 
the athletic activities, festivals, pageants, and 
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other large community events. Three-fourths of 
the existing 144 stadia have been built within 
this ten-year period and many more are being 
projected, according to R. O. Huus and Dorothy 
I. Cline, in Municipal, School and University 
Stadia, just published by the Municipal Adminis- 
tration Service. 

Of the 144 stadia in the United States at pres- 
ent, seventeen are controlled by cities, with the 
managing authority in nine vested in a depart- 
ment or board of parks and in three cities in 
some other department, making a total of twelve 
operated solely by municipalities, while in the 
other five cities various co-operative arrange- 
ments are in effect. 

It is pointed out that it is not easy to justify 
a large outlay of money for a municipal stadium 
unless it is built and managed with the general 
recreation needs of the community in mind. If 
a stadium is to be an important recreational asset 
it is suggested that games, sports, and events 
should be as varied as possible, with a view 
toward using the stadium during all seasons of 
the year. Of the seventeen municipal stadia for 
which data were received the stadia were in op- 
eration in 52 per cent of the cases three-fourths 
of the year, and in 22 per cent of the cases, 
throughout the entire year. 





Municipal Policy as to Utilities 


Up to about two decades ago, local public 
utility franchises were regarded as the very foun- 
dation of public utility regulation. Since that 
time, state regulation has been adopted generally 
throughout “the country limiting in scope the pro- 
visions of local franchise grants. According to 
John Bauer, in Standards for Modern Public 
Utility Franchises (Municipal Administration 
Service, 261 Broadway, New York City), it is 
still necessary, owing to the partial ineffectiveness 
of state regulation, to incorporate provisions in 
franchises which will promote and protect the 
public interest. Dr. Bauer points out that the 
system of state regulation is not intended: (1) 
to interfere with the development of independent 
local policy as to utilities; (2) to interfere with 
any plan of municipalization of the properties and 
operation; (3) to fix the period for which the 
franchise is granted; (4) to state what shall be- 
come of the property at the expiration of the 
period; or (5) to fix the location of properties. 
All these matters, together with such items as 
the requirement of special facilities, extension of 
territory served, local participation in control, 
and other arrangements by which the municipality 
may share in the development and operation of 
properties are the responsibility of local officials. 

Since the old method of a fixed franchise rate 


has proved ineffectual and undesirable, rate con- 
trol should be established through the medium 
of franchise conditions. Two courses are open: 
(1) to fix the rate base within the franchise, or 
(2) to enter into a general cost-of-service con- 
tract. These methods are described at length by 
Dr. Bauer. 

With respect to valuation, it is urged that this 
matter be placed upon a definite factual basis 
subject to systematic accounting control. Where 
existing properties are involved, an initial valua- 
tion shoud be made for the purpose of fixing 
a definite sum to be taken thereafter in the ac- 
counts of the company. All new investments 
should be accurately entered, retirements de- 
ducted, and depreciation reserves accrued. The 
valuation thus kept constantly up to date, would 
then serve as an exact rate base and would pro- 
vide for rate adjustments automatically. 





With the City Managers 


A recent report to the council of Durhani, 
North Carolina, showed a saving in operating 
costs for the present fiscal year under the esti- 
mated costs of 30 per cent, or $288,248. R. W. 
FLACK is city manager. 

A number of city managers have contributed 
articles to recent issues of municipal journals: 
WituiaM R. Gatt, Tallahassee, Florida, “Saving 
with Horizontal Lamps,” in the Florida Municipal 
Record; Joun C. Ferris, New Smyrna, Florida, 
“Beautification Paying Asset,” in the Florida Mu- 
nicipal Record; and Frank C. HANRAHAN, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, “The Traffic Problem in the 
Small Town,” in Trafic Regulation. 

The Astoria Budget stated editorially that the 
outstanding indebtedness of the city of Astoria, 
Oregon, had been reduced $462,000 since March 
1, 1928. Georce GARRETT is city manager. 

According to a local newspaper, the financial 
condition of Covington, Kentucky, has been 
changed from a deficit of $101,526 at the end of 
1929, to a balance of $87,432 at the beginning 
of the year 1931. O. A. Kratz is city manager. 

C. A. HARRELL, city manager, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has sent a letter to all organizations in the 
city, outlining possible subjects for discussion by 
city officials. Organizations are invited to call the 
city manager’s office for speakers on various 
topics. 

C. C. Lupwic, city manager, Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, published his annual report for 1930 dur- 
ing the first week of 1931 and distributed copies 
with water bills mailed out on January 10. The 
report consists of twenty-four pages, eight of 
which contain pictures and charts. It is believed 
that Mr. Ludwig has set a new record in prompt- 
ness in getting out an annual report. 
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S. P. Matone, city manager of Pawh ska OOOTwel —— 
Oklahoma, explained at the meeting of the Okla- ‘6 99 
homa city managers that the purpose and work Rensselaer Corey 


of Pawhuska’s organization of city employees is 
to promote the welfare, co-operation, fellowship, 
and understanding of the employees and to afford F I R E H Y D R A N T S 
an opportunity for the exchange of ideas. ! 

Miss V. I. Miner, Kinsley, Kansas, the only 
woman city manager in the country, has received 
considerable publicity recently because of the re- 
fusal of the council to accept her resignation. It 
was the basis for a talk over the Columbia broad- 
casting chain which featured her excellent record 
in city management. 
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THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 


REVIEW, published monthly, 
Ask for 
is an indispensable source of current in- General Catalogue 
formation on improvement in local gov- 
ernment—a perfect supplement to your 
own magazine, Public Hiscepeneet. 





The Review is published by the National 


Municipal League, a non-partisan organ- RENSSE LAER VA LVE CoO. 


ization, whose job it is to help cities in 
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